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THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 


T was the Kermesse, or annual vil- 
lage féte, and Hellsmuth, the ma- 
gistrate’s dwelling, was filled with 
guests, The old people were seated 
at the table, smoking their pipes and 
quaffing their ale, while the young 
ones swarmed about the room, amus- 
ing themselves with lively domestic 
sports. The doors and windows 
were made fast, for the evening had 
closed in, and the host imagined that 
the absent guests were scared by the 
frost, or the stormy wind, which howl- 
ed without, beating about the masses 
of snow, and threatening to carry 
away the thatched roofs of the cot- 
tages, 

Late in the evening there was a 
knocking at the door and. window 
shutters, There is Robert,” said 
the host, “ I thought he would not be 
missing,” at the same time he called 
his daughter Rose away from the 
game, to open the door. “Jump 
along!” cried he, in a threatening 
tone, as she loitered somewhat peev- 
ishly. How do I know who it is, 
father ?” said the maiden, half-cry- 
ing; but her father led her to the 
room door—“ you know very well 
that it is your bridegroom,” said he, 
“and you shall let him in this in- 
stant.” Rose slank away, hanging 
her head, but soon returned tripping 
gaily into the room, and leading in 
her venerable godfather, Waltmann. 
“ Welcome, godfather, welcome !” 
exclaimed the magistrate, with a 
friendly shake of the hand—% we 
kept you a lore while at the door, 
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the obstinate hussey would not 
down to let you in, scold her well.” 
“If I had only known who it was !” 
said the girl, with an arch smile, as 
she kissed the old man’s hand, “Aye, 
what do you think, godfather, we 
thought it was her lover, Robert, and 
she would not open the door to him, 
but I'll soon teach her.” ~_ 

“ What, is Robert then not yet 
come? Hark ye, I hold him for a 
cold-hearted lover! You must not 
chide the girl for not liking him over- 
much, * pt am I, an old fellow 
with seventy years upon my back, 
and yet I have managed to find my 
way hither, fearing neither the storm, 
nor the ghosts in the old castle, which 
I was forced to pass.” 

“ They say there have been more 
people made fools of yonder lately,” 
said one of the guests, 

“True, I have heard the story,” 
said the magistrate. “ Have you seen 
any ofthese strange sights,godfather?” 

~“T must tell you,” rejoined Walt- 
mann, “ that I have but little faith in 
these things; it is generally the im- 
agination, or fraud, which deceives 
us ; however, whether incredulous or 
not, we all feel, at night, a certain 
awe and apprehension on pass 
places which are reputed to be haunt- 
ed ; and, boast as we will of our cour- 
age, it is apt, on those occasions, to 
play us But after all, our fears 
are what injury can an 
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castle, there was a dismal howling 
and whistling within its crumbling 
walls: no doubt it was the wind ; and 
although I was convinced it could be 
nothing more, yet I conld not help 
shuddering at the noises, and an icy 
chill ran over me. I looked fearful- 
ly around, the wind blew the snow 
flakes against my face, and I felt, in 
the dark, that I had got into a thick- 
et; this convinced me that I had lost 
my way, because F knew that there 
were no bushes along the road. In 
this dilemma I thought it most pru- 
dent to stand still, until the moon, 
cepin out from behind the clouds, 
Sh me that I was in the middle 
the old castle court. I had some 
difficulty in making my way out 
again, but thank God! excepting a 
little fright, I have escaped unhurt.” 

“You, may count yourself lucky, 
neighbour Wz altmann,” said another 
of the guests. “It is never oversafe to 
be in, such old ruinous buildings, One 
might tell many a story of them, How 
did it happen to the Baron Von Birk- 
enfeld ? You were present, F think, 
when Robert related it.” 

Waltmann could not recollect, and 
the rest, who had heard the story, 
being of opinion that it would bear 
twice telling, the other began. “The 
baron had once ridden into the city, 
and staid so late that it was night be- 
fore hehad half reached home. Well, 
the way led past an old dilapidated 
chapel; on approaching this chapel 
he perceived alight in ope of. the 


windows ; the baron did not want for 


courage, ait so he dismounted, in.or- 


der to see what it could mean. Crosse. 


ing. what was formerly. the place of 


interment, he clearly saw three coi "pSe-, 
like figures ascend out of the earth, 


in, their si sheets, and advance 
towards him. 
courage and their, disbelief in. ghosts, 


but, methinks, few would willingly put. 
either, to such a test as this, The bay-. 


on sprang upon his horse, gave him 


th spur, and 
is. ‘he t could carry. him. But, 


however, e. scarcely recovered 


fright when he beheld the. 


threes g ts at alittle distance before 


' 





ou_ may talk of men’s. 


galloped away as fast. 
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him 3 in vain he turns his horse first 
on one side of the road, and then on 
the other; his escort does not quit 
him until he enters his castle court, 
and his servants bring out lights to 
receive him, 

“ At first the baron could not re- 
late the incident to his noble lady, 
however much she entreated to know 
the cause of his pale, ghastly appear- 
ance, and wild looks; but when he 
was about to retire to rest, the ser- 
vants were alarmed by his cries for 
help, and on their running to him, he 
told them what had happened at the 
chapel, and that the three terrifying 
forms had just appeared to him again. 
This time, how ever, they had scratch- 
ed the mould from their hands, and 
thrown it into, his eyes, so as_ nearly 
to blind him, All now agreed that 
the apparition of the three ghosts to 
their master could signify nothing less 
than that he would soon close his 
eyes, and be committed to the earth, 
And so it happened ; for in three days 
the baron died, and no medicine 
could save him, ‘The three ghosts, 
therefore, betokened the three days.” 

Waltmann listened attentively to 
the story : when it was concluded, he 
said, “1 have not heard your tale of 
the Baron from Rebert, but I recol- 
lect having read it, while at school, 
in a curious old book, There, how- 
ever, it was told of a Spanish noble- 
man, and the ghost did not presigni- 
fy the number of days, for the noble- 
man did not die until the seventh,— 
'Fhus it always is with stories of this 
kind ; every narrator adds something 
to them.” 

“ Now you see, father,” cried. Rose, 
“that Rebert,does tell untruths. You 
would never believe me; now you, 
have it from godfather himself.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined Waltmann, 
in, a, friendly tone, “ if you have no- 
thing worse than that to say of Rob- 
ert, you. may let it pass, You call 
him. half a scholar ; those who are. 
wholly, so are much, worse,” 

“No, no,” cried Rose angrily, 
“ don’t you persuade me.to that too! 
I won't have, Robert, come what 
will,” 








Father Hellsmuth waxed wroth, 
and persisted the more in his pur- 
pose. The guests endeavoured to 
appease him, and many who did not 
appear to be very well disposed to- 
wards Robert, enlisted under Rose’s 
banner. Waltmann represented se- 
riously to the father, that compulsion, 
in affairs of that nature never did 
good; that a parent had no right to 
dispose of lis child like his live and 
dead farming stock, or the produce 
of his fields. However, the magis- 
trate was immoveable ; he would hear 
nothing against Robert; he had a 
pretty property, which seemed to in- 
crease as by some especial blessing : 
moreover he was known far and near, 
and nobody could tell what he might 
not become one day, particularly in 
time of war. “ Add to this,” contin- 
ued he, “ a gipsy has prophecied that 
he will one day fill a high station,— 
Now, although nobody can accuse 
ine of being over credulous or super- 
stitious in these matters, yet I must 
confess that I have known many of 
old mother Setter’s predictions come 
true. Did she not prophesy that 
there would be a fire in the village— 
and was not farmer Grubler’s house 
burnt to the ground shortly after- 
wards? However, whether we be- 
lieve in these prophecies er not, is 
little to the purpose, for Robert is 
now one of the best matches in the 
village, and there is not a girl in it, 
except my obstinate hussey, who 
would not be proud to have him.” 

The guests were far from agreeing 
with their credulous host ; not a few 
of them had all along suspected the 
old gipsey herself of setting fire to 
Grubler’s premises, and thus fulfilling 
her own prediction ; however, none 
ventured to declare their suspicions 
aoud on that point, because their 
host was a personage of too great im- 
portance to be contradicted with im- 
punity, The godfather, neverthe- 


less, would not give up the point, and 
they argued about it some time ; Rose 
wept, and the cheerfulness of the par- 
ty was destroyed. 
On a sudden Waltmann missed a 
bundle, which he thought he had 
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brought with him ; every placé was 
sonata it was no where to bé 
found, The old man became unea- 
sy. “It contains the whole of the 
Martinmas dues,” said he ; “I would 
fain have requested you, neighbour 
Hellsmuth, to deliver it to-morrow; 
to the receiver. If it is not here, I 
must have lost it by the old castle, 
that’s certain.” 

The venerable old man wanted to 
return thither to seek it, but they all 
detained him, representing to him 
the folly of a man of his years gomg 
out in so stormy a night. “ Have it; 
I must,” said hh ; “I could not re- 
place the loss—and I recollect that ¥ 
must have dropped it near the round 
tower, for there I was obliged to use 
both hands, to make my way through 
the bushes. I must certainly have 
let it fall then, in my haste and 
terror.” , 

“No, you shall not go!” cried 
Rose, as the old man reached his hat 
and stick, “Itis not far, 1 will run 
and fetch it myself.’ Waltmant 
would not permit this, The guests 
put on grave looks, and thought it 
was madness to venture at night into 
a place of such ill repute. Rosé 
laughed at their fears : “ Whatis there 
to be afraid of ?” said she. “ Lhave 
often ran across the church-yard at 
night, and as godfather says, what 
harm can ghost do to anybody, who 
has a clear conscience.” With that 
she took the lantern and hurried out, 

liost of the guests now extolled 
the courage of the high-spirited girl, 
but some few of them, on the contra- 
ry, censured her rashness, which, in 
their opinion, amounted almost to 
crime. Waltmann was moved by the 
maiden’s good-nature, and agai ar- 

ed, seriously and warmly, with her 
ather, about her marriage wi Rob- 
ert, insisting strongly that he ought 
not to force her inclination. “ Fe- 
lix,” he said, “ was a smart lad, who 
had every body’s good opinion, and 
would certainly make his way in the 
wo:\d; and as it was clear that the 
girl loved him, it would be rendering 
her miserable for life to force her te 
marry the other.” 
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Hellsmuth agreed in his commen- 
dations of Felix, but said that he had 
given his promise to Robert ; more- 
over, Felix was very poor, and the 
forest service in that part of the coun- 
try so bad, that a bachelor could 
scarcely support himself creditably, 
much less a man with a'wife and 
children. 

“ Felix is a favorite of mine,” said 
one of the guests, and I should have 
been ‘one to rejoice, heartily, if he 
had been successful in discovering 
the perpetrators of the great robbe- 
ry. Five hundred dollars would 
have set him up in the world; that 
will now fall to the surveyors of the 
roads,” 

“ Have they got the thieves, 
then?” asked Waltmann. 

“ The surveyors, a short time ago, 
brought in two strangers, who are 
suspected, and indeed almost con- 
victed, only they will not confess 
their guilt.” 

“ Felix took a great deal of trouble 
about it,” rejoined Waltmann, “ and 
I am sorry for him. Well, perhaps he 
will be more lucky in something else.” 

Just at this instant Felix entered. 
He looked round for Rose, and at 
length inquired shyly after her. Her 
long absence had not been noticed 
by the company. 

“JT hope nothing can have happen- 
ed to her,” said Waltmann, rising. — 
Before Felix had received an intelli- 
gible answer to his anxious inquiries, 
aviolent knocking was heard at the 
door. One of the young people has- 
tened to open it, when Rose rushed 
in, pale and breathless, the picture of 
terror, and sank down senseless on 
the floor. 

The wind had extinguished her 
light before she had taken three steps, 
nevertheless, the courageous girl pur- 
sued her way by the scanty light of 
the moon. Fortunately she found 
the spot described by Waltmann.— 
She perceived the lost bundle among 
the bushes, and was stooping to dis- 
entangle it, when she heard the sound 
of heavy footsteps. She shuddered, 
and all the stories which she had 
heard of ghosts in the old castle,.rose 


“ 
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up in her recollection, filling her im- 
agination with frightful apparitions, 
The noise approached, and she per- 
ceived distinctly in the moon shine, 
two dark figures carrying a corpse. 
The wind blew off a handkerchief © 
with which the body was slightly 
covered, and she saw large bleeding 
wounds in the head and breast. Al- 
most bereft of her senses, she seized 
the. handkerchief, and impelled by 
terror, flew back to her father’s 
dwelling. 

The magistrate and his guests had 
elicited thus much from the maiden’s 
broken and unconnected answers, 
and busied themselves now with in- 
terpreting the strange and ominous 
apparition ; the general conclusion 
was that it betokened great mortality 
among the inhabitants through the 
plague, or some other pestilential is- 
order. But Felix took his gun— 
“Shame on you,” said the youth, 
“these are not ghosts, but robbers 
and murderers. Who is no coward, 
come along with me.” 

Not one of them all had the heart 
to accompany the courageous Felix, 
except the venerable godfather, whose 
assistance he positively refused to ac- 
cept. He set out alone for the old 
castle, and found the ruffians still em- 
ployed in burying the corpse, “Hold!” 
cried he with a powerful voice, pre- 
senting his gun at the same in- 
stant. “ Stir not a foot.” ‘The mur- 
derers were panic struck; one of 
them attempted to escape, and as he 
did not stop, after being repeatedly 
challenged to do so, Felix fired up- 
onhim. A loud shriek from the 
wounded man struck terror into the 
heart of the other; he begged for 
mercy, promising to confess all, and 
followed the intrepid huntsman to the 
magistrate’s, 

In the interim most of the inhabi- 
tants had collected at Hellsmuth 
house, and Rose was called upon to 
repeat the marvellous story of the ap- 
parition again and again. Then 
came Felix with his prisoner, to give 
a decisive blow to their superstitions 
credulity. The murderer was desir- 
ed to name his accomplice, but the 
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first shock being over, he strove to 
give the affair a favourable turn and 
refused. Soon afterwards, however, 
some passengers brought in a wound- 
ed man, Whom they had found ina 
state of insensibility on the high road, 
Conceive the astonishment of all 
when he was led in, and proved to 
be Robert! He did not attempt to 
deny his guilt, and the handkerchief 
which Rose had seized in her fright, 
instead of the bundle, gave positive 
evidence against him, for it bore the 
name of the merchant who had been 
robbed, and who had offered the re- 
ward before mentioned, for the dis- 
covery of the delinquents. 

All the supernatural sights and 
noises in the ruins of the old castle 
were now clearly explained, for up- 
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on inquiry and examination, it proved, 
that the robbers had long made use 
of the ill-famed spot, as a place of 
concealment for their plunder and 
of interment for their victims. 

Felix not only received the pro- 
mised reward of five hundred dollars, 
but the two suspected travellers, 
whose innocence was thus, by his 
means, established, made him so 
handsome a present, that he was soon 
permitted to lead his beloved Rose 
to the altar. 

The gipsy’s prophecy, made, in all 
probability, by one well acquainted 
with the robber’s mode of life, was 
fulfilled in Robert with a precision 
that seldom characterizes the accom- 
plishment of their pretended predic- 
tions—he was exalted to the gallows. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A CANTAB.—No. II. 


[SEE PAGE 53.] 


AM extremely happy to hear* 

that my Confessions have already 
performed very essential services at 
Cambridge, and that they have work- 
ed miracles upon the reading part of 
the “Gentlemen of the first year,” 
who made their appearance at that 
University in October last. 

I understand that not one of them 
has dared to accept an invitation toa 
supper party—that they actually hold 
their noses and take to their heels if 
one of the Gyps should happen to pass 
them with a bowl of punch—and that 
Peregrine Mobray is inscribed in 
large letters over each of their man- 
tlepieces, “ For what purpose ?” the 
reader will perhaps ask.—Why, I am 
credibly informed by divers Masters 
af Arts, Fellows, and private Tutors, 
that if the eyes of their pupils, wan- 
dering from mathematic lumber, 


should chance to fall upon my name, 
their devotion for circles, squares, 
sines, tangents, and id genus omne, 
is instantly re-kindled aid revived, 
and that they apply themselves to 
their labours with renewed vigour ; 
in fact, that the very mention of me 
has become a complete bug-bear and 
scarecrow to indolence and convivial 
parties among reading men of every 
year and of every college, and I 
should not indeed be at all surprised 
if the Dons were to offer me a Fellow- 
ship for the sake of calling me into 
residence, and exhibiting me as a 
warning to all incipient reading men. 
Poor Ferret has written me a most 
doleful epistle, beginning with “O 
kruel sur,” in which he informs me 
that he is ruined, (or, as he writes, 
that his “ bred is deprived of im, and 
his liveleud gorn,”’)—that no one will 





* J take this opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of divers letters, directed to 
‘* Peregrine Mobray, Esq. Masters, Fellows, and Tutors, have written to me, beg- 
ging me to continue these papers, as zealously, and in much the same style, as the 
Ordinary of Newgate exhorts criminals before the Debtor’s Door to confess all they 
know. Sisters, maiden aunts, and blue-stocking matrons, write, with tears in their 
eyes, hoping and trusting that my conduct will be a warning to their dearThomases, 


Johns &c., (Freshmen, I suppose ;) while some of m 


old college companions have 


congratulated me upon “ putting the Brules up to a thing or itco.”’ 
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take the rooms which I occupied, 
and that my Confessions have made 
so great an impression upon the read- 
ing men, that one of them actually 
broke a poor Frenchman’s head with 
the new edition of Maltby’s Thesau- 
rus (in quarto) for exhibiting the 
wooden Punch under his window. 
I have desired a man of my acquaint- 
ance to move into the rascal’s rooms 
immediately ; and I have forwarded 
him ten pounds, as I told him, by 
way of douceur, for “ shewing him up 
in print,” as he calls it; and my 
worthy landlord has said, that if all 
dowsers were like that, he would have 
a set-to every day of his life, My 
Gyp, who was also a Ferret, (in 
word and deed,) has not forgotten to 
favour me with an epistle also, tell- 
ing me that he “ don’t want no blunt, 
but he hopes that I wont think of 
telling the story of Hebe and Gany- 
mede.” With his request, however, 
I certainly cannot think of complying. 
The story, which he is so anxious 
about, is far too good to be consigned 
to oblivion. It is simply this—I 
found him one day very tipsy, with 
his face dreadfully scratched, and 
his eyes in mourning (as it seemed) 
for the loss of two of his front 
teeth. Upon enquiry, it turned out 
that he had the misfortune to learn 


‘to read—to obtain a translation of 


Anacreon—and to embrace the doc- 
trine of the Teian bard. Nor did 
his troubles end here. He actually 
mistook the gin and water at the Vine 
Tavern for the “ juice of the grape” 
in Anacreon—and was prompted, on 
the day in question, by his evil ge- 
nius, to call the waiter Ganymede, 
and the bar-maid: his fat little Hebe. 
Neither of these personages howev- 
er, appear to have understood the 
compliment, for the waiter assaulted 

oor Ferret most furiously, swearing 
that “he would not be called names 
by a damned like him,”’—and 
the bar-maid, declaring witb tears in 
her eyes, that it was a vile calumny, 
joined the fray, tooth and nail, and 


told him that “she would teach a 
scrub like him to call an honest girl 
his fat little He—b—h.” 

But to leave these correspondents, 
and attend to communications from a 
more recpectable quarter. I must 
inform the reader, that, notwithstand- 
ing the favour with which my Con- 
fessions have been received by many 
of the Dons, there has been some 
fault found with me for not tracing 
my decline and fall gradually, instead 
of plunging at once zn medias res. 
By these means—by thus detailing 
the symptoms of the disease—I might, 
I am told, have put all Freshmén on 
their guard againgt the inroads of the 
same. “It is a complaint that should 
be checked very early in its career,” 
observes the author of the letter in 
which this suggestion is contained. 
Now, if that gentleman, whom I take 
to be one of:the Professors of Medi- 
cine, (and who appears to regret that 
I have not compiled a kind of “ Bu- 
chan’s Domestic Medicine,” for the 
use of under graduates,) mean to in- 
sinuate that I was one of that nume- 
rous class of Freshmen who read 
themselves purblind during the first 
term, and are then estranged from 
the orthodox path by some evil dis- 
posed person or persons unknown,— 
he is altogether mistaken. My apos- 
tacy was not in my opinion, owing to 
any dislike to fair and manly study, 
but to the style of Cambridge reading, 
(which I have faithfully described in 
my former paper,) and to a very vio- 
lent attack of peccbyucerixno-DoCie which 
I never could get the better of. I 
tried the object of my dread as in hy- 
drophobia, but God bless you, gentle 
reader, it made me ten times worse. 
For the benefit of my last-mentioned 
correspondent, I will state my case 
as faithfully, and, for the sake of my 
readers, in as few words, as possible. 
I came up to Cambridge, with the in- 
tention of reading for Honours ;—my 
first night’s debauch certainly made 
me waver, but soda water and a red 
herring* would in all probability have 





* The doctrine at Cambridge is, that soda-water and a red-herring will sober any 


one. I rather doubt it. 











restored me to my good resolutions 
on the following morning, had not the 
first mathematical hecture dis 

me, and had F not made the discovery 
that my classics woukd te of hittle or 
no use, if unaccompanied by a very: ex 
tensive stock of mathematics, whtich 
I always detested, 

So much, then, for. my apostacy 
from the. faith, which I had the mis- 
fortune to hear preached for ten 
terms at Cambridge, via. that “the 
chief end of man was to learn math- 
ematics.” As to the follies 1 com- 
mitted, and the serapes b got into, 
during my wndep-graduateship, the 
reader may attribute them to what he 
pleases. For my own part, I should 
think that an unlucky propensity: for 
mischief, and a great, deal of time 
upon my hands, are causes as likely 
to have produced such effects as any 
that can be assigned, | 

And now, having dispatched my 
eorrespondents, L will, with the read- 
er’s permission, resume the thread of 
my discourse, and continue my con- 
fessions, 

When I awoke in the morning, f 
had but a confused and vague recol- 
lection of the events of the preceding 
evening. While hurrying on my 
clothes, | endeavoured to bring to 
mind how, and when L got home; 
but my attempts, were vain—my re- 
trospective optics were completely 
punched out, and I contented myself 
with discovering that I had at least 
reached my rooms in safety. How- 
ever, as I awoke in time.for morning 
chapel, (seven o’clock,) I conceived 
that I could not have been very tip- 
sy,* although my parched lips and 
flushed cheeks seemed to insinuate 
the contrary. My cogitations and my 
dress completed, I went to chapel 
for, the first time—found the men 
half dressed—quite asleep—(some 
stretched at full length upon the 
benches)—and’ the reader galloping 
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through the-service @ toute bride. 1 
supposed that he had either wagered 
to get over the prayers in ée7 minutes 
—(such things have been)—or, that 
he was paid as some journeymen car- 
peaters are, by the piece, and not by 
the hour, But the actual reasom for 
his indecorous speed was, 1 appre- 
hend, that he, im common with 
his auditors, was anxious to get te 
bed again—a very common practice 
among college men, and moreover, a 
very pleasant one. No man can 
sibly understand and relish the luxury 
of bed, if he have never half dressed 
himself—ran out for a quarter of am 
hour, or ten minutes—felt all the shiv» 
ering misery of getting up—and then 
indulged himself by going te his:warna 
bed again. ‘This for the winter. In 
summer, if the reader would taste a 
second sleep in perfection, let him 
jump out of bed, (will-he-nil-he,) 
wash his hands and face, and then, 
returning to the place from whence 
he came, compose himself again to 
slumber. I am aware that many pers 
sons have not resolution enough to 
follow these prescriptions. and they 
are very much to be pitied—and the 
only substitute for the above: luxuries 
which I can recommend: them, is: ta 
order themselves to be called: every 
half hour from seven o’clock till ten, 
to reflect upon the misery of getting 
up for one minute, and then. turn 
round again and go to sleep. If the 
morning should happen to be frosty, 
let them, by all means, put their toes 
out of bed for a moment or two, just 
long enough to feel the cold, and, then 
draw them in again. 

But, to leave men and sleeping in 
general, and to confine myself to 
Cambridge in particular, the reader 
must be informed, that Cantabs are 
compelled to leave their warm beds. 
at seven o’clock every dark winter’s 
morning, to go to chapel, whereby 
they run the risk of breaking their 





* For the benefit of the unsophisticated, 


(meaning, of course, Freshmen,) the term 


drunk is too often misapplied. Ifa man, after being put-to bed, retain sense enough 
to hold by the sheets, it is unfair and ungenerous to call him drunk. He may be- 
tipsy, bosky, cut, or any thing but drunk. If, howeve, he be so far bereaved of all 
sense as to roll out of bed as fast as you put him im, | am afraid that he must then lie 
under the stigma of being drunk. 
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shins against the scrapers as they run 


along the streets —to say nothing of 


catching cold from the Cambridge 
fogs, which are as heavy as mathe- 
maticians, and as damp as _ horse- 
ponds. These are the men for a 
second sleep. 

During my stay in chapel, I was 
particularly struck by the altar-piece, 
which was perpetrated, I believe, by 
West—perhaps when. he was drunk, 
or very bilious—and while I contem- 
plated the gaudy daub, which is as 
tasteless in design as it is unskilful in 
execution, I was completely at a loss 
which to admire most—the extremely 
good opinion which the artist must 
have had of his own productions be- 
fore he could expose such a painting 
to the public eye, or the good-natured 
simplicity of the persons who suffered 
Trinity Chapel to be the scene of 
the exposure. These worthy gen- 
tlemen, whoever they may happen to 
have been, were certainly men after 
Sterne’s own heart, “ who would be 
pleased, they knew not why, and 
cared not wherefore.” 

The painting is supposed to rep- 
resent the Archangel Michael (or 
some other of those angelic command- 
ers, who are indebted to Milton for 
their commissions) in the act of 
thrusting Satan into the bottomless 
pit. This task, which does not ap- 
pear to be by any means an easy one, 
Michael is performing by goading 
the swarthy Cesar-aut-nihil on the 
head with a spear. West could not 
surely have supposed, that 


** Finding no hole in his coat, 
He pick’d one in his head.” 


If such were really his opinion, 


_ our artist’s acquaintance with eccle- 


siastical history must have been very 
confined indeed. The devil is de- 
scribed in the picture as a yellow, 
middle-aged, ill looking kind of per- 
sonage. His shoulders are adorned 
with small black wings, and his mouth 
with large white teeth, like a chim- 
ney sweeper’s, both of which make 
so formidable a display, ‘that one 





feels inclined to advise Michael to 

look to his toes, which are situated — 
much nearer his Satanic majesty’s 
mouth than prudence would suggest, 
Talking, by the by, of the devil, it 
has often struck me as a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that poets and 
painters should have entertained such 
varjous and conflicting ideas of the 
person of that individual; and, in 
this place, one is particularly amused 
if one compares the representation of 
him on canvas by West, with the de- 
scription of him in poetry, by the ce- 
lebrated scholar* whose effigy is situ- 
ated_at the other end of the chapel. 
Some idea of the former’s pourtraic- 
ture has been given—the latter runs 
thus :— 

From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 

The Devil’s a-walking gone ; 
To visit his snug little farm on the earth, 
And see how his stock there goes on. 


And over the hill and over the dale 
He rambled, and over the plain ; 
And backwards and forwards he switch’d 
his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 
** And pray now, how was the Devil 
dress’d ?”— 
** Oh, he was in his Sunday’s best : 


His coat it was red, and his breeches 


were blue, 
With a hole behind, which his tail 


went through.” 


The reader may laugh—but want 
of knowledge as to the person of the 
devil is no subject for merriment ;— 
the matter ought to be looked into, 
and some accurate information upon 
this point should be obtained. It 
would be impossible for any good 
Christian to recognize him now, even 
if he were to cross his path, The 
Whigs, when they have done with 
Missionary Smith, will perhaps turn 
their attention to this negligence on 
the part of Ministers. After the 
share they took in that business, it 
will be quite impossible for them to 
lower themselves in the opinion of 
the country; and as Parliament is 
about to be dissolved, it will make a 
very excellent finale for them— 





* Professor Porson: 
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(and if they do not invent some- 
thing, God knows what they can 
find to prate about!) Not to men- 
tion that it will furnish one of the 


best examples extant of BATHOS im 


Whig-speechery. 

The reader has perhaps been sup- 
posing all this time, that it has esca- 
ped my memory that Horace had told 
the Pisos,— 

‘** nictoribus atque poetis 


Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa po- 
testas.” 





But it has not; Trecollect it very well, 
only [ deny the truth of this observa- 
tion, and cannot help thinking that this 
luckless line and a half has brought 
more hot-pressed duodecimo volumes 
of poetry upon the Paes: than all 
the gold-beaters and chandler-shop- 
keepers in the united kingdom will 
get rid of by Doomsday. 

Ihave rather bolted from the course, 
I believe, in the last sentence or two ; 
but as I had to confess that I was ra- 
ther amused than edified at chapel, it 
was perhaps worth while to give a 
reason for the wickedness that was 
inme. I will now proceed. 

The service concluded, I hastened 
home for the purpose of breakfasting 
and preparing for lectures. The 
reader will judge with what surprise 
I contemplated my domicile, which I 
found so completely metamorphosed, 
that I scarcely knew it again. Divers 
holes were bored in my mantel-piece, 
and a red-hot poker was lying in the 
middle of my carpet; my books, 
which I had arranged with so much 
eare and trouble on the preceding 
day, were in utter disorder; my sofa 
was torn; the frame of my looking- 
glass studded with cards, bearing the 
names of men I never heard of ; and 
But to describe all the changes 
that had taken place during my short 
absence would be impossible, and I 
shall merely furnish one more subjeet 
in the picture—My Gyp was busily 
employed in scratching my beautifully 
varnished tea-cady with a penknife ! 

Of .course I should not long have 
continued a silent spectator of the 
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scene, even if Ferret had not broken’ 
silence with, “ Hope you an’t the 
worse for last night’s work, sir ?”— 
persevering at the same time, with the 
greatest industry in demolishing my 
tea-cady, and turning the edge of my 
penknife.— As to last night’s work,” 
Ireplied, “I recollect very little about 
it ; but, whatever harm I may happen 
to have sustained from that, this 
morning’s work seems likely to turn 
out much more injurious. Why don’t 
you put down the knife ?—what the 
devil do you mean by destroying the 
things in this manner? Put down the 
knife, I say, and tell me instantl 
who has been amusing himself wi 
tearing my sofa, decorating my rooms 
with the cards of men I never spoke 
to in my life, and”———“ Who, sir ?” 
interrupted Ferret,—*“ come, that’s a 
good un—Who, sir?—Why, who 
should it be but myself?—all my 
Own, sir, upon m “ Your own, 
you scoundrel you !—and how dare 
you !” 

“ Dare !—come that’s a good un— 
dare !—Oh, oh! I see how it is— 
you don’t recollect what you told me 
last night, sir, eh ?>—Cut to the nth* 
—pretty goings on for a Freshman, 
sir; Lord, how cut you must have 
been !” 

“Cut!” I exclaimed, looking in 
the glass, cut—where ? 

Ferret grinned. 

More than ever enraged with the 
incomprehensible dog, I seized him 
by the collar, declaring, that if he did 
not instantly exploin the meaning of 
what I saw, I would break every 
bone in his skin. 

“ Well, sir,” replied Ferret, “be 
patient, and [ll tell you all about it, 
You see, sir, when you came home 
last night, I let you in and lighted 
you up to your room. Well, sir, I 
see directly that you were tipsy like 
—or, as we say, cut ; and says I to 
you, Do you want any thing to-night, 
sir? With that you seizes me by 
collar, as you did just now, and says 
—Ferret, says you, if you don’t make 
my rooms like a senior Soph’s, Vil 








* Cut to the nth, means infinitely evi, 
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break your head for you; and if I 
find any thing fresh about them when 
¥ get up in the morning, I'll cut your 
throat for you. Well, you see, sir, I 
did as you said. As to the sofa be- 
ing torn a little, why, Lord bless you, 
sir! it may as well be done now as 
not—you'll be sure to get a hole or 
two in it at the first wine party you 
give ;—and then you see, sir, it looks 
knowing like to have plenty of cards 
stuck in your glass, cause it’s like a 
gay man; and as | didn’t know the 
names of your friends, I took the lib- 
erty o’ putting them there up till I 
found them out.”—By this time I had 
been enabled to give a pretty shrewd 
guess at my condition on the pre- 
ceding night, and replied, Well, well, 
Ferret, I cannot contradict you— 
perhaps I did tell you so; but why 
deface the tea-cady ?” 

“ Lord, sir, this an’t a face—I an’t 
been a-drawing no faces on it—Look 
here sir, I’ve writ poces.” 

“ Doces? and what is the mean- 
ing of doces 2 “ My eyes, sir! don’t 
you know the meaning of doces ?— 
why doces is the Latin for, Thou 
T'eachest*—V've heard a creat many 
gentlemen say so, and seen ’em write 
it on their tea-cadies too—thouch 
some on ’em certainly prefers hec 
canis—can’t say I understand the 
meaning of that—Do you, sir?’ 
“Make me some bitch? directly, 
was my reply—Ferret disappear a 

Breakfast is unquestionably a very 
pleasant thing to the principals, but 
as I am not yet convinced that it’s 
interest extends to the looker-on, I 
shall take the liberty of requesting 
the reader to accompany me at once 
to the lecture-room,—supposing that 


_ Thave already crammed myself with 


eggs, toast, coffee, and the first five 
propositions in Euclid. And here I 
must be allowed to remark once for 
all, that if I should seem to pass from 
one place to another somewhat too 
rapidly, it is because the intervening 
events are either unimportant or un- 
interesting. 


“ Aut agitur res in scenis aut acta 
refertur,” which, for the benefit of 
mathematicians, I translate, “ events 
are either related to the reader, or 
he is to suppose them to have taken 
place.” : 

I reached the door of the lecture- 
room about five minutes before the 
appointed time,—This work of super- 
erogation in the duties of punctuality, 
most men are guilty of for the first 
week,—but they soon get the better 
of it. There I found some fifty or 
sixty “ gentlemen of the first year,” 
looking so fresh, so neat, and so 
dreadfully nervous, or so superlative- 
ly impudent, that I never recollect to 
have witnessed a more amusing spec- 
tacle than was presented to me in 
contemplating the different expres- 
sions of countenance and of manner 
with which my fellow-sufferers enter- 
ed upon the first lecture. — C'est le 
premier pas qui coute, in the univer- 
sity career, as well as in walking six 
leagues after having undergone the 
unpleasant operation of decapitation. 
The clock struck nine—no one stirr- 
ed—each man appeared to have an 
insuperable objection to be the first 
to enter the lecture-room. For my 
own part I wished the matter over, 
and putting my hand upon the latch, 
a dozen officious gentlemen indicated 
their inclination to do the same thing. 
We entered, and I had leisure to take 
a more complete survey of my com- 
panions, In the countenances of a 
few was depicted all that agitation 
which bespoke the diffidence of their 
character, and a dread of making a 
worse appearance than the rest; 
others exhibited an easy carelessness, 
which resulted from the confidence 
of their being what is called well up 
with their subjects ;—while another 
class of men displayed in every act, 
in every feature, that unblushing bold- 
ness which was inspired by the con- 
sciousness that they knew nothing 
about the subjects, and what is more, 
that they did not wish to know any- 
thing about them. 





. 


* The late Lord Erskine is said to have been the author of this pun execrable. 
+ The word éea is never used at Cambridge. Itis aiways called bitch, 














The latter class of individuals come 
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“ Given, the dimensions of a ship, 


up to the Varsity, (as they woulé- the weight of her cargo, and the sur- 


term it,) with the professed intention 
of being varmint*men, and if they be 
not expelled before the period of 
their under-graduateship is expired, 
they will in all probability leave the 
finest feathers in their caps a prey to 
those ruthless gentlemen called mod- 
erators ;—or in other words, they will 
stand a very good chance of being 
plucked. ‘These persons amuse them- 
selves in the lecture-room by telling 
good stories—writing droll verses— 
drawing caricatures, and, in fact, by 
exerting their utmost skill for the 
purpose of distracting the attention 
of some hard reader who has the mis- 
fortune to be seaied near them. But 
the ne plus ultra of their ambition is 
to make some poor wretch burst into 
a fit of laughter while he is in the 
midst of demonstrating a proposi- 
tion in mathematics, or construing 
some very affecting passage in aG reek 
tragedy. The latter they effect by 
an extemporaneous parody, or a dog- 
gerel version of the lines which the 
unfortunate object of their pleasantry 
may happen to be translating. ‘The 
former, too, is managed in much the 
same way. Itis done by burlesquing 
the problems which are given out by 
the tutor for solution. I recollect 
finding myself seated by one of those 
facetious gentlemen whose opposite 
neighbour, a lank-haired, sallow-look- 
ing Freshman, of a very ’ studious and 
sedate cast, begged that he would be 
kind enough to favour him with the 
last question proposed by the Tutor ; 
assuring him at the same time how 
sorry he was to trouble him. The 
individual to whom. this inquiry was 
addressed replied with a degree of 
gravity unparallelled even in the an- 
nals of stoicism, that he was not ex- 
actly sure, but that he believed it to be 
an equation involving one unknown 
quantity, and that to the best of his 
recollection it ran thus :— 


name of the first mate, to find the 
christian name of the owners.” This 
was copied with the greatest rapidity, 
and many thanks by the enquirer, 
who, for the first two or three min- 
utes, was unable to detect the joke. 
When he did discover it, the look of 
mingled shame and anger which he 
darted at his informant beggars all 
description. I was greatly amused 
by it—almost as much as by the blun- 
der which another ill-starred Fresh- 
man committed on the same day. In 
demonstrating, viva voce, a proposi- 
tion of Euclid, he had the ill luck to 
meet with the expression “ produce 
the straight line K to L :”’—the ill 
luck, I say, because this gentleman 
happened to come from London, and 
by a dreadful lapsus-lingue peculiar 
to the metropolis, he gave us an idea 
that he had taken a much deeper view 
of the subject than the father of Ge- 
ometry himself—F or in a voice which 
was heard throughout the room he 
expressed his intention of “ * producing 
the straight line K to Hell.” 
Mistakes like these are very grand 
occurrences indeed. If it were not 
for the blunders perpetrated in a 
mathematical lecture, I verily believe 
that there would be more suicides 
committed every day at Cambridge, 
between the hours of nine and eleven, 
than all the coroners in the kingdom 
would decide upon in twelve months. 
I have myself been more than once 
tempted to become felo de se, by 
laying a violent penknife upon my 
throat; and I really think that, after 
being crossed in love and reading, I 
should also have been crossed (or, 
cross-roaded, if the reader pleases) 
in my funeral, had it not been for the 
respect I entertained. for my tutor, 
who was really a very worthy man. 
reflected that there would have been 
a deodand of five pounds upon his 
Euclid, (the innocent cause of my 





* & Varmint men.” 
with gay men. 
their most favourite pleasures. 
Vivial parties 


The former are slang men. 


The reader is particularly requested not to confound varmint 
Badger-baiting and cock-fighting form 
The latter indulge i in the sports of the field, in con- 
; balls, &c., and are, generally speaking » Sentlemen. 
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death, and which may be got for five 
shillings any where), and I refrained. 
_ But now, reader, it is time that I 
should give you some idea of the lec- 
ture at which I took fright. To re- 
at the whole of it would be of very 
ittle service to any one, and I shall 
content myself with giving a few of 
the more remarkable passages in that 
lecture of lectures, with which our 
tutor, Dr Cosine, annually* favours 
the Freshmen on his side; at least, 
such was his custom; what his occu- 
pation may happen to be at the pre- 
sent writing, I really cannot say ; for 
the worthy Doctor has now departed 
that life, changed his black gown for 
a white one, and his lecture-room 
for the chapel. Alas! poor Cosine, 
* Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

The Doctor was accustomed to 
give two or three preparatory hems / 
and then to begin somewhat after 
this fashion :— 

“ Gentlemen,—As this is a mathe- 
matical university—as the road to the 
good graces of our Alma Mater lies 
through mathematics only—classics, 
at the same time, be it observed, not 
being altogether useless acquirements 
in this seminary of sound learning 
and religious education, since they 
will be found profitable for the newly 
instituted classical tripos ; yet, with- 
out mathematics, elassical learning 
will be of no avail whatsoever, as no 
one is qualified to sit for classical 
honours unless he shall have previ- 
ously gained a place in the mathe- 
matical tripos ;f which shews, Gen- 
tlemen, that I have rightly stated the 
subject in asserting, that the road 
to the good graces of our Alma 
Mater lies through mathematics, and 
through mathematics only. Well, 
Gentlemen, this being the case, it 
has for many years been a custom 
with me to prove that the authorities 
of this university have, in their wis- 
dom, rightly considered mathematics 
as the mazimum, and classics as the 
minimum of human erudition ; and 
this object I have for many years 


been accustomed to attain; by discuss« 
ing the comparative merits of logic 
and mathematics, as far as they tend 
to the acquirement of the art of rfght 
reasoning. 

“‘ Nothing, Gentlemen, has tended 
so much to propagate and to perpet- 
uate error, as the art of logic—She, 
gentlemen, was the mother, so to 
speak, that at once begot and brought 
forth the monster called error;— 
then, Gentlemen, she made this mon- 
ster her child, which is not only itself 
a “monstrum horrendum informe in- 
gens cui lumen ademptum, but which 
makes cui lumen udemptums of us 
all ;—then, I say, to speak in the fig- 
urative language of the classics, she 
made this monstrous child of hers 
drink of those immortal fountains, 
(I forget what they were called, but 
I recollect they are mentioned some- 
where in Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary,) so much celebrated by the 
ancient bards, thereby making her 
inhale immortality ;—which circum- 
stances, Gentlemen, will easily ac- 
count for the semper-existence of er- 
ror in the doctrines of every set of 
men, mathematicians alone excepted ; 
—so that, to borrow a beautiful met- 
aphor from the glorious science upon 
which I lecture,—a metaphor, gentle- 
men, which I am surprised that none 
of our great poets have hit upon,—to 
borrow, I say, a beautiful and correct 
metaphor from the science of mathe- 
matics, I would call this error a surd. 
—F or, gentlemen, as the root of that _ 
quantity which is denominated a sud, _ 
can never be extracted, so it is im- 
possible to eradicate error from the 
ininds of those unenlightened individ- 
uals who have given themselves up 
to the study of logic—Gentlemen, a 
facetious poet of our own country 
has drawn two lines, 1 beg pardon, 
has written two lines, which if they 
be not precisely true, are, at least, 
pretty nearly so. I mean the poet 
Hudibras, who says,— 

‘ For all the rhetoricians’ rules 
Teach nothing but to name their tools.’ 





* This lecture was annually repeated by the late Dr Cosine, for nearly twenty years. 
+t There are now two kinds of Honours at Cambridge—classical and mathematical ; 
Dut to obtain the former it is necessary first to have gained the latter. 








(Here the worthy Doctor was accus- 
tomed to laugh, and J eagerly seized 
this opportunity of giving vent to my 
risibility. I would have given the 
world to have been allowed the same 
indulgence when he came to his ab 
surd metaphor-) 

“ And, Gentlemen,” (the Doctor 
was accustomed to continue, that I 
may not seem to advance anything 
without good and sufficient proof, I 
pledge myself to prove any thing, no 
matter how absurd, by the syllogisms 
of logicians, For instance, gentlemen, 


* A bullock has a liver, 
But I also have a liver, 
‘Therefore, | am a bullock.” 


Can any thing be more ridiculous ? 
Gentlemen, I have no patience with 
a science or an art that can be thus 
prostituted to the indiscriminate de- 
fence, of right and wrong, of truth 
and falsehood.—With much less 
equanimity can I look upon those 
men whose judgments are so shame- 
fully perverted, that they feel no 
shame in asserting that for its ingenu- 
téy at least, if for nothing else, the 
art is not to be despised.—Ingenuity 
indeed !—Why, if logic be ingenious, 
much more, then, are mathematics 
ingenious. Shew me the logician 
who with all his boasted ingenuity, 
can prove that “one equals two.” 
—Now the mathematician can prove 
it. can prove it, Gentlemen; I 
will prove it. 

“Let a=r then ar=r—now, 
take a? from each side of the equa- 
tion ; then a z—a?=22—<a?, that is, 
a (4—a)=(2-+a) (x—a); divide both 
sides by z—a, then a==z+a, that is, 
a=2a, (for a=zx); and, therefore, 
1=2,—Q. E. D. 

“This Gentlemen, is no jeu d’esprit 
——no punning, quibbling proof, but 
a true incontrovertible algebraical 
proof. Admire, Gentlemen, admire 
the glorious and omnipotent science 
of Algebra, which can prove so much 
—which can demonstrate, by the 
use of a few letters, that which the 
uninitiated in its mysteries would 
pronounce to be impossible. But I 
have not done yet. By the same 
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science, I can prove, that NOTHING 
divided by nothing equal two.” No 
one can dispute that 

a*—x? 

s==a-+z, This is quite clear. 





a—z 
Now, assuming, as we did before, that 
a=z,and supposing the value of a te 


0 
b 1, then it will follow that —=2a, 
0 0 
and therefore that -=2.” 
0 


This was too much, and I really 
felt myself called upon to make some 
reply to the “ ingenuity” and “ excel- 
lence” of a science, which was thought 
to be so much superior to logic, be- 
cause the latter could be “ prostituted 
to the indiscriminate defence of rigltt 
and wrong.” I interrupted the wor- 
thy Tutor, by remarking, that, as he 
had before proved one to equal two, 
nothing divided by nothing must of 
course, equal one. He hesitated for 
a few minutes, and then replied,’ “Sir, 
I like an enquiring spirit, but I must 
not be interrupted in my lecture, 
For the present, however, let me ob- 
serve, that you will have greater 
cause for wonder yet :—we have a 
quantity, sir, in algebra less than no- 
thing. 

I closed my book in consternation 
and despair. 

And now, worthy reader, I wish 
to leave off for the present, and yet I 
do not exactly know how to accom- 
plish the same without appearing 
somewhat abrupt. I almost wish 
that I had been confessing rapes, 
murders, treasons,and so forth, that I 
might here “ sink back exhausted at 
the bare recollection of my crimes,” 
after the laudable example of the 
heroes of many tales of horror now 
extant. Then I could perhaps per- 
suade the printer to suffer his com- 
positor to close with divers little as- 
terisks, as is the custom with the Mi- 
nerva press authors. But unfortu- 


nately I have no deeds of blood to 
atone for ; and I shall therefore con- 
clude with endeavouring to put my 
readers in good humour at parting, 
by relating a favourite illustration of 
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the doctrine of ratios, which our Tu- 
tor, who sometimes did the facetious, 
was in the habit of favouring us with. 
Talking of ratios, he was accustomed 
to say, “Gentlemen, in finding the 
ratio between any proposed quanti- 
ties, it is absolutely necessary that 
these quantities should be in some 


Poetry :-—To —— ;—Lines by L. E. L. 


measure related to, should have some 
affinity with, each other. For in- 
stance, Gentlemen, it would be ridic- 
ulous for any one to ask me how far 
it was from the foot of Westminster 
Bridge to the first of April.” 

Au revoir, gentle reader, I really 
must conclude for the present. 





TO 


On! Lady, now the time is past, 

When passion held her darkling sway, 
And gentle peace hath shed at last 

O’er our poor hearts her ray. 


Why are there in our greetings still 
Such wanderings of the thought and 
eye 
As if we had not drank our fill 
Of joy and misery ? 


Our speaking glances cannot meet, 
I cannot gaze upon that brow, 

But o’er my brain strange fancies fleet, 
Such as oppress me now. 


And yet I do not love thee now, 
At least not as I loved before, 
Because our lips have breathed a vow 
That we should love no more. 


Well, Lady, blessings go with thee, 
Where’er thy path of life shall lie ; 

And should thy thoughts e’er turn to me, 
O turn them tenderly. 


Think ‘of me as of one whose blood, 
Drop after drop were shed with glad- 
ness, 


If, falling, it might bring thee good, 
Or dissipate thy sadness. 


I know thy plighted faith is given 
To one more worthy of thy love, 

Nor would I that a vow were riven 
That’s register’d above. 


Oh, no! the madd’ning time is over, 
When we were all to one another— 

Forget, then, that I was thy lover ; 
Think of me as thy brother. 


And trust me, when I think of thee, 
That all my thoughts are pure and holy, 

Though in their tenor there may be 
Somewhat of melancholy. 


For dreams of youth, when past and gone, 
Leave in the mind a radiance still, 

Like twilight, when the parting sun 
Hath sunk behind the bill. 


Then, Lady, blessings go with thee, 
Where’er thy path of life shall lie ; 

And should thy thoughts e’er turn to me, 
O turn them tenderly. 
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Alas, Alas! Icannot choose bul love him. 


I HAVE a dream upon my heart, 

I cannot bid it quite depart, 
Although I know that dream is one 
That I should like a serpent shun ; 

{ know too well what Love will be, 
To trust such guest to bide with me. 


I have seen hearts well nigh to break, 

I have looked on the faded cheek ; 

Many a sigh have I seen swelling 

On lips where the red rose was dwell- 
ing ; 

All this sorrow mine will be, 

If I let Love dwell with me. 


The laugh, the lightest one of all 
Amid the gayest festival, 


I have known altered for the tear, 
Whose falling does not sooth, but sear; 
Knowing this, it cannot be 

‘That I will risk Love with me. 


I have known the sweetest sleep 
Changed to vigils that but weep ; 

] have known the careless eye 

Hide the depth of agony : 

This is what I feel will be 

Mine when Love has breathed on me. 


I have seen the broken heart 

In its hopelessness depart ; 

Seen Life’s brightest hopes but crave 
Of their stars an early grave : 

What sin on my soul can be, 

That Love's spell is set on me ? 











Yet I feel that all in vain 
Would I struggle with the chain 
That upon my heart is set; 

I may pine, but not forget ; 

Can it Love, and must it be, 
One more victim found in me. 


Yet that voice is in mine ear ; 
Would that it were not so clear; 
Still, that look is as a spell, 
With a power I may not quell. 
Love, if thou my doom must be, 
Find a mortal shaft for me. 
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All my heart can stoop to bear, 

All Love’s pain, and all Love’s care, 
To find that its own energies | 
Cannot to themselves suffice, © 

To feel another one can be 

Doom and destiny to me. 


Yet I love, and O! how well 
Lip or look may never tell : 
Never might my spirit brook 
Others on its depths to look ; 
Oh, I would give worlds to be 
Free, even as I once was free. 
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Bernardine.—I have been drinking hard all night, and will have more time to pre- 
pare me, or they shall beat out my brains with billets. I will not consent to die this 


day, that’s certain. 


Duke.—Oh, Sir, you must; and therefore I beseech you look forward on the jour 


ney you shall go. 


Bernardine.—I| swear I will not die to-day for any man’s persuasion. 


“ JT is inconceivable to the virtuous 

and praiseworthy part of the 
world, who have been born and bred 
to respectable idleness, what terrible 
straits are the lot of those scandalous 
rogues whom Fortune has left to 
shift for themselves!” Such was my 
feeling ejaculation when, full of peni- 
tence for the sin of urgent necessity, 
I wended my way to the attorney 
who had swept together, and, for the 
most part, pecked up, the crumbs 
which fell from my father’s table. He 
was a little grizzled, sardonic animal, 
with features which were as hard as 
his heart, and fitted their leather- 
jacket so tightly that one would have 
thought it had shrunk from washing, 
or that they had bought it second- 
hand and were pretty nearly out at 
the elbows. ‘They were completely 
emblematic of their possessor, whose 
religion it was to make the most of 
every thing, and amongst the rest, of 
the distresses of his particular friends, 
amongst whom I had the happiness 
of standing very forward. My busi- 
ness required but little explanation, 
for I was oppressed by neither rent- 
rolls nor title-deeds; and we sat down 
to consider the readiest means of 
turning an excellent income for one 
year into something decent for a few 
more, My adviser, whose small exe 
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rienced eye had twinkled through 
all the speculations of the age, and, 
at the same time, had taken a very 
exact admeasurement of my capabil- 
ities of turning them to advantage, 
seemed to be of opinion that I was 
fit for nothing on earth. For one 
undertaking I wanted application ; 
for another I wanted capital. “Now,” 
said he, “as the first of these defi- 
ciencies is irremediable, we must see 
what we can do to supply the latter. 
Take my advice,—Insure your life 
for a few thousands ; you will have 
but little premium to pay, for you 
look as if you would live for ever; 
and from my knowledge of your rat- 
tle-pated habits and the various 
chances against you, I will give you 
a handsome sum for the insurance.” 
Necessity obliged me to acquiesce in 
the proposal, and I assured the old 
cormorant that there was every like- 
lihood of my requiting his liberality 
by the most unremitting perseverance 
in all the evil habits which had pro- 
cured me his countenance. We 
shook hands in mutual ill-opinion, 
and he obligingly volunteered to 
accompany me to an Insurance Of- 
fice, where they were supposed to 
estimate the duration of a man’s life 
to 7 quarter of an honr and odd secs 
onds, 
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We arrived a little before the busi- 
ness hour, and were shown into a 
large room, where we found several 
more speculators waiting ruefully for 
the oracle to pronounce sentence. In 
the centre was a large table, round 
which, at equal distances, were placed 
certain little lumps of money, which 
my friend told me were to reward 
the labours of the Inquisition, among 
whom the surplus arising from ab- 
sentees would likewise be divided. 
From the keenness with which each 
individual darted upon his share and 
ogled that of his absent neighbour, I 
surmised that some of my fellow-suf- 
ferers would find the day against 
them. They would be examined by 
eyes capable of penetrating every 
crevice of their constitutions, by noses 
which could smell a rata mile off, 
and hunt a guinea breast high. How 
indeed could plague or pestilence, 
gout or gluttony, expect to lurk in its 
hole undisturbed when surrounded 
by a pack of terriers which seemed 
hungry enough to devour one anoth- 
er? Whenever the door slammed, 
and they looked for an addition to 
their cry, they seemed for all the 
world as though they were going to 
bark ; and if a straggler really enter- 
ed and seized upon his moiety, the 
intelligent look of vexation was pre- 
cisely like that of a dog who has lost 
a bone. When ten or a dozen of 
these gentry had assembled, the la- 
bours of the day commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising 
supplies upon their natural lives, 
were afflicted with a natural conceit 
that they were by no means circum- 
scribed in foundation for such a pro- 
ject. In vain did the Board endea- 
vour to persuade them that they were 
half dead already. They fought hard 
for a few more years, swore that their 
fathers had been almost immortal, and 
that their whole family had been as 
tenacious of life as eels themselves. 
Alas ! they were first ordered into 
an adjoining room, which I soon 
learnt was the condemned cell, and 
then delicately informed that the es- 
tablishment could have nothing to say 
to them. Some indeed had the good 


luck to be reprieved a little longer, 
but even these did not effect a very 
flattering or advantageous bargain. 
One old gentleman had a large pre. 
mium to pay for a totter in his knees; 
another for an extraordinary circum- 
ference in the girth ; and a dowager 
of high respectability, who was afilict- 
ed with certain undue proportions of 
width, was fined most exorbitantly, 
The only customer who met with 
any thing like satisfaction, was a gi- 
gantic man of Ireland, with whom 
Death, I thought, was likely to have 
a puzzling contest. 

“ How old are you, Sir?” enquired 
an examiner, 

“ Forty.” 

“ You seem a strong man.” 

“ T am the strongest man in Ire- 
land.” 

“ But subject to the gout ?” 

“ No—The rheumatism—Nothing 
else, upon my soul.” 

“ What age was your father when 
he died ?” 

“ Oh, he died young ; but then he 
was killed in a row.” 

“ Have you any uncles alive ?” 

“ No: they were all killed in rows 
too.” 

“ Pray, Sir,do you think of re- 
turning to Ireland °” 

“May be I shall, some day or 
other.” 

“ What security can we have that 
you are notkilled in a row yourself ?” 

“Oh, never fear! I am the sweet- 
est temper in the world, barring when 
I’m dining out, which is not often.” 

“ What, Sir, you can drink a little >” 

“ Three bottles, with ease.” 

“ Ay, that is bad. You haveared 
face, and look apoplectic. You will, 
no doubt, go off suddenly.” 

“Devil a bit. My red face was 
born with me; and Ill lay abet I 
live longer than any two inthe room.” 

“ But three bottles 

“ Never you mind that. I don’t 
mean to drink more than a bottle and 
a half in future. Besides, I intend to 
get married, if I can, and live snug.” 

A debate arose amongst the direc- 
tors respecting this gentleman’s ele- 
gibility. . The words “row,” and 








“three bottles,” :ran, +hurry-scurry, 
round the table. Every dog hada 
snap.at them, At last, however, the 
leader of the pack addressed him in 
a demurring growl, and agreed that, 
upon his paying a slight additional 
premium for his irregularities, he 
should be admitted as a fit subject. 

it was now my turn toexhibit ; but, 
as my friend was handing me for- 
ward, my progress was arrested by 
the entrance of a young lady with an 
elderly maid-servant, She was dress- 
ed in slight mourning, was the most 
sparkling beauty I had ever seen, 
and appeared to produce an ‘instan- 
taneous effect, even upon the stony- 
hearted directors themselves, The 
chairman politely requested her to 
take a seat at the table, and immedi- 
ately entered into her business, which 
seemed little more than to show her- 
self and be entitled to twenty thou- 
sand pounds, for which her late hus- 
band had insured his life. 

“ ‘Zounds,” thought I, “ twenty 
thousand pounds and a widow !” 

“ Ah, Madam,” observed the chair- 
man, “ your husband made too good 
a bargain withus. I told him he was 
an elderly, sickly sort of a man, and 
not likely to last ; but I never thought 
he would have died so soon after his 
marriage.” i 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man ! 
‘she ‘would marry again, of course ! 
I was on fire to be examined before 
her, and let her hear a favourable re- 
port of me. As luck would have it, 
she had some further transactions 
which required certain papers to be 
sent for, and, in the pause, I stepped 
‘boldly forward. 

“ Gentlemen,” said my lawyer, 
with a smile which whitened the tip 
of his nose, and very nearly sent it 
through the external integuments, 
“allow me to introduce Mr 5a 
particular friend of mine, who is de- 
sirous of insuring his life. You per- 
‘ceive he is not one of your dying 
‘sort.”” 

The directors turned their eyes to- 
wards me with evideht satisfaction, 
and ‘I had ‘the vanity to believe that 
‘the widow did so-too. 
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“ You havea good broad chest,” 
said one. “I-dare say ‘your lungs 
are never affected.” 

“ Good shoulders, too,” ‘said an- 
other. “Not likely to be knocked 
down in a row.” | 2 

“ Strong in the legs, and not debil- 
tated by dissipation,” cried a third. 
“J think this ‘gentleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these 
compliments and a few others, the 
widow was very much inclined to 
titter, which I considered as much as 
a flirtation commenced ; and when I 
was ordered into another room to be 
farther examined by the surgeon‘in 
attendance. I longed ‘to tell her to 
stop till I.came back. The profes- 
sional gentleman did his utmost to 
find a flaw in me, ‘but.was obliged to 
write a certificate, with which I re- 
entered, and had the satisfaction of 
hearing the chairman read that 1 was 
warranted sound. The Board con- 
gratulated me somewhat jocosely, 
and the widow laughed outright. Our 
afiairs were settled exactly at the 
same moment, and I followed her 
closely. down stairs. 

“ What madtrick areyou at now?” 
inquired the cormorant. 

“T am going to hand that lady to 
her carriage,” I responded; and I 
kept my word. She bowed to mie 
with much courtesy, laughed again, 
and desired her servant to drive 
home. “i 

“ Where is that, John ?” said I.” 

- “Number —, Sir, in —— street,” 
said John ; and away they went.—_—. 

We walked steadily along, the 
bird of prey reckoning up the advan- 
tages of his bargain with me, and I 
in a mood of equally interesting re- 
flection, 

“ What are you pondering about, 
young gentleman ?” he at last com- 
menced., 

“Tam pondering whether or no 
rou have not overreached yourself 
in this transaction.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why I begin to think I shall be 
obliged to give up my harum-searuin 
way of life; drink moderately, leave 
off fox-hunting, and sell my spirited 
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horses, which, you know, will make 
a material difference in the probable 
date of my demise,” 

“But where is the necessity for 
your doing all this ?” 

“ My wife will, most likely, make 
it a stipulation,” 

“ Your wife !” 

“Yes, That pretty disconsolate 
widow we have just parted from. You 
may laugh ; but, if you choose to bet 
the insurance which you have bought 
of me against the purchase-money, I 
will take you that she makes me a 
sedate married man in less than two 
mouths,” 

“ Done!” said cormorant, his fea- 
tures again straining their buck-skins 
at the idea of having made a double 
profit of me. - “ Let us go to my 
house, and I will draw a deed to that 
eflect, gratis.” 

I did not flinch from the agreement. 
My case, I knew, was desperate. I 
should have hanged myself a month 
before had it not been for the Epsom 
Races, at which I had particular busi- 
ness ; and any little additional reason 
for disgust to the world, would, J 


‘thought, be rather a pleasure than a 


pain—provided I was disappointed 
m the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon for- 
tune, I have known many who have 
not been oppressed by it remain in 
the shade, but I have never known 
one who emerged with it into pros- 
perity. In my own case it was by 
no means a family disease, nor had 
I lived in any way by which I was 
likely to contract it. Accordingly, 


on the following day, I caught myse!f 


very coolly knocking at the widow’s 


door 3; and so entirely had I been oc- 


cupied in considering the various 
blessings which would accrue to both 


of us from our union, that I was half 


way up-stairs before I began to think 
of an excuse for my intrusion. ‘The 
drawing-room was vacant, and I was 
left for a moment to wonder whether 
I. was not actually in some temple 
of the Loves and Graces, ‘here was 
not a thing to be seen which did not 
The ceil- 


ing displayed a little heaven of spor- 


tive Cupids, the carpet a wilderness 
of turtle-doves. The pictures were 
a series of the loves of Jupiter, the 
vases presented. nothing but hearts- 
ease and love-lies-bleeding ; the very 
canary birds were inspired, and had 
a nest with two young ones ; and the 
cat herself looked kindly over the 
budding beauties of a tortoise-shell 
kitten. What a place for a sensitive 
heart like mine! I could not bear 
to look upon the mirrors which re- 
flected my broad shoulders on every 
side, like so many giants ; and would 
have given the world to appear a 
little pale and interesting, although it 
might have injured my life a dozen 
years’ purchase. Nevertheless, | was 
not daunted, and I looked round, for 
something to talk about, on the beau- 
ty’s usual occupations, which I found 
were all in a tone with what I had 
before remarked. Upon the open 
piano lay “ Auld Robin Grey,” which 
had, no doubt, been sung in allusion 
to her Jate husband. On the table 
was a half-finished drawing of Apol- 
lo, which was, equally without doubt, 
meant to apply to her future one ; 
and round about were strewed the 
seductive tomes of Moore, Campbell, 
and Byron. “ This witch,” thought 
I, “is the very creature I have been 
sighing after! I would have married 
her out of a hedge-way, and worked 
upon the roads to maintain her; but 
with twenty thousand pounds—ay, 
and much more, unless | am mista- 
ken, she would create a fever in the 
frosty Caucasus! I was in the most 
melting mood alive, when the door 
opened, and in walked the fascinat- 
ing object of iny speculations, She 
was dressed in simple grey, wholly 
without ornament, and her dark 
brown hair was braided demurely 
over a forehead which looked as lofty 
as her face was lovely, ‘The recep- 
tion she gave me was polite and 
graceful, but somewhat distant ; and 
| perceived that she had either for- 
gotten, or was determined not to re- 
cognize me. Iwas not quite pre- 
pared for this, and, in spite of my 
constitutional confidence, felt not a 
little embarrassed, I had, perhaps, 








mistaken the breakings forth of a 
young and buoyant spirit, under ridi- 
culous circumstances, for the encour- 
agements of volatile coquetry ; and, 
for a moment, I was in doubt whether 
I should not apologize and pretend 
that she was not the lady for whom 
my visit was intended, But then she 
was so beautiful! Angels and minis- 
ters! Nothing on earth could have 
sent me down stairs unless I had 
been kicked down! “ Madam,” I 
began—but my blood was in a tur- 
moil, and I have never been able to 
recollect precisely what I said. Some- 
thing it was, however, about my late 
father and her lamented husband, ab- 
sence and the East Indies, liver com- 
plaints and Life Insurance ;_ with 
compliments, condolences, pardon, 
perturbation and_preter-plu-perfect 
impertinence, The lady looked sur- 
prised, broke my speech with two or 
three well-bred ejaculations, and as- 
tonished me very much by protesting 
that she had never heard her husband 
mention either my father or his pro- 
mising little heir-apparent, William 
Henry Thomas, in the whole course 
of their union. “ Ah, Madam,” said 
I, “the omission is extremely natu- 
ral! J-am sure I am not at all of- 
fended with your late husband upon 
that score. He was an elderly, sick- 
ly sort ofa man. My father always 
told him he could not last, but he 
never thought he would have died so 
soon after his marriage. He had not 
time—he had not time, Madam, to 
make his friends happy by introduc- 
ing them to you,” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must 
have behaved remarkably well, for 
the widow could not quite make up 
her mind whether to credit me or 
not, which, when we consider the 
Very slender materials I had to work 
upon, is saying a great deal. At last 
contrived to make the conversa- 
tion glide away to Auld Robin Grey 
and the drawing of Apollo, which I 
Pronounced to be a chef-d’@uvre. 
“Permit me, however, to suggest, 
that the symmetry of the figure would 
hot be destroyed by a little more of 
Hercules in his shoulders, which 
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would make his life worth a much 
longer purchase. A little more am- 
plitude in the chest, too, and a trifle 
stronger on the legs, as they say at 
the Insurance Office.”—The widow 
looked comically at the recollections 
which I brought to her mind; her 
rosy lips began to disclose their trea- 
sures in a half smile; and this, in 
turn, expanded into a laugh like the 
laugh of Euphrosyne. This was the 
very thing for me. I was always 
rather dashed by beauty on the stilts ; 
but put us upon fair grounds, and I 
never supposed that I could be oth- 
erwise than charming. I ran over 
all the amusing topics of the day, ex- 
pended a thousand admirable jokes, 
repeated touching passages from a 
new poem which she had not read, 
laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the 
kitten, and forgot to go away till I 
had sojourned full two hours, Eur 
phrosyne quite lost sight of my ques- 
tionable introduction, and chimed in 
with a wit as brilliant as her beauty ; 
nor did she put on a single grave look 
when I volunteered to call the next 
day and read the remainder of the 
poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how 
carefully I walked home. My head 
and heart were full of the widow and 
the wager, and my life was more 


precious than the Pigot Diamond. I 


kept my eye sedulously upon the 
pavement, to be sure that the coal- 
holes were closed ; and I never once 
crossed the street without looking 
both ways, to calculate the dangers 
of being run over. When I arrived, 
I was presented with a letter from 
my attorney, giving me the choice ot 
an ensigncy in a regiment which was 
ordered to the West Indies, or of go- 
ing missionary to New Zealand. I 
wrote to him, in answer, that it was 
perfectly immaterial to me whether I 
was cut off by the yellow fever or de- 
voured by cannibals, but that I had 
business which would prevent me 
from availing myself of either alter- 
native for two months, at least. 

The next morning found me again 
at the door of Euphrosyne, who gave 
me her lily hand, and received me 
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with the smile of an old acquaintance. 
Affairs went on pretty much’ the 
same‘as they did on the preceding 
day. The poem was long, her sing- 
ing exquisite, my anecdote of New 
Zealand irresistible, and we again for- 
got ourselves till it was neccessary, 
in common politeness, to ask me to 
dinner. Here her sober attire, which 
for some months had been a piece of 
meére gratuitous respect, was exchang- 
ed for a low evening dress, and my 
soul, which was brimming before, 
Was in an agony to find room for my 
increasing transports. Her spirits 
were sportive as butterflies, and flut- 
tered over the flowers of her imagi- 
nation with a grace that was quite 
miraculous. She ridiculed the rapid- 
ity of our acquaintance, eulogized my 
modesty till it was well uigh burnt 
to a cinder, and every now and then 
sharpened. her wit by a delicate re- 
currence to Apollo and the shoulders 
of Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the 
fifth day, with twice as many more, 
were equally productive of excuses 
for calling, and reasons for remain- 
ing, till at last I took upon me to 
call and remain without troubling my- 
self about the one or the other. I 
was received with progressive cor- 
diality ; and, at last, with a mixture 
of timidity which assured me of the 
anticipation of a catastrophe which 
was, at once, to decide the question 
with the Insurance Office, and deter- 
mine the course of my travels. One 
day I found the Peri sitting rather 
pensively at work, and, as usual, I 
took my seat opposite to her. 

“ T have been thinking,” said she, 
“that I have been mightly imposed 
upon,” 
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“ By whom ?” T inquired. 

“By one of whom you have the 
highest opinion—by yourself.” 

“Tn what do you mistrust me ?” 

“ Come now, will it please you to 
be candid, and tell me honestly that 
all that exceedingly intelligible story 
about your father, and the liver com- 
plaint, and Heaven knows what, was 
a mere fabrication ?” 

“ Will it please you to let me 
thread that needle, for I see that you 
are taking aim at the wrong end of it?” 

“Nonsense! Will youanswer me?” 

“T think I could put the finishing 
touch to that sprig. Do you not see?” 
I continued, jumping up and leaning 
over her. “It should be done so— 
and then so.—What stitch do you 
call that ?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a 
mood for joking. I took her hand 
—it trembled—and so did mine. | 

“ Will you pardon me?” I whis- 
pered. “Iam a sinner, a counter- 
feit,a poor, swindling, disreputable 
vagabond, but I love you to 
my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee, 


* * * * * 


In about a fortnight from this time 
I addressed the following note to my 
friend, 

Dear Sir, 

It will give you great pleasure to 
hear that my prospects are mending, 
and that you have lost your wager. 
As I intend settling the insurance on 
my wife, I shall, of course, think you 
entitled to the job. Should your tri- 
fling loss in me oblige you to become 
an ensign in the West Indies or a 
missionary in New Zealand, you may 
rely upon my interest there. 





[Asour the year 18—, one R——d, a respectable London merchant, (since 
dead,) stood in the pillory for some alleged fraud upon the Revenue. 
Among his papers were found the following “ Reflections,” which we 
have obtained by favour of a friend, who knew him well, and had heard 
him describe the train of his feelings upon that trying occasion almost in 
the words of the MS. This friend speaks of him as a man (with the 
exception of the peccadillo aforesaid) of singular integrity in all his private 
dealings, possessing great suavity of manner, with a certain turn for 
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humour, As our object is to present human nature under every possible 
circumstance, we do not think that we shall sully our pages by mserting 


it—Ed. Lon. Mag. 





REFLECTIONS IN THE PILLORY. 
Scene, opposite the Royal Exchange. Time, Twelve to One, Noon. 


| ay deiosn my good fellow, you 
have a neat hand. Prithee, ad- 
jast this new collar to my neck gin- 
gerly. Tam not used to these wooden 
cravats. There, softly, softly. ‘That 
seems the exact point between orna- 
ment and strangulation. A thought 
looser on this side. Now it will do. 
And have a care in turning me, that 
I present my aspect due vertically. 
I now face the orient. In a quarter 
of an hour I shift southward—do you 
mind ?>—and so on till I face the east 
again, travelling with the sun. No 
half points, I beseech you ; N.N.W. 
or any such elaborate niceties. ‘They 
become the shipman’s card, but not 
this mystery. Now leave me a little 
to my own reflections, 

Bless us, what a company is assem- 
bled in honour of me! How grand 
I stand here! I never felt so sensi- 
bly before the effect of solitude in a 
crowd. I muse in solemn silence 
upon that vast miscellaneous rabble 
in the pit there. From my private 
box I contemplate with mingled pity 
and wonder the gaping curiosity of 
those underlings. There are my 
Whitechapel supporters. Rosemary 
Lane has emptied herself of the very 
flower of her citizens to grace my 
show. Duke’s Place sits desolate. 
What is there in my face, that stran- 
gers should come so far from the east 
to gaze upon it? [Here an egg nar- 
rowly misses him]. That offering was 
well meant, but not so cleanly exe- 
cuted. By the tricklings, it should 
not be either myrrh or frankincence. 
Spare your presents, my friends ; I 
am no-ways mercenary. I desire no 
missive tokens of your approbation. 
{ am past those valentines. Bestow 
these coffins of untimely chickens 
upon mouths that water for them. 
Comfort your addle spouses with 
them at home, and stop the mouths 


of your brawling brats with such Olla, 
Podridas ; they have need of them. 
[A brick is let fly]. Discase not, BP 
pray you, nor dismantle your rent’ 
and ragged tenements, to furnish me’ 
with architectural decorations, which’ 
I can excuse. This fragment might 
have stopped a flaw against snow 
comes. [A coal flies]. Cinders are 
dear, gentlemen. This nubbling 
might have helped the pot boil, when 
your dirty cuttings from the shambles 
at three ha’-pence a pound shall 


stand at acold simmer. Now south 


about, Ketch. I would enjoy austra- 
lian popularity. 

What, my friends from over the 
water! Old benchers—flies of a 
day—ephemeral Romans—welcome ! 
Doth the sight of me draw souls from 
limbo? can it dispeople purgatory, ha! 

What am I, or what was my father’s 
house, that I should thus be set up a 
spectacle to gentlemen and others? 
Why are all faces, like Persians at 


the sun-rise, bent singly on mine’ 
alone ? It was wont to be a esteem-' 


ed an ordinary visnomy, a quotidian 
merely. Doubtless these assembled 


myriads discern some traits of noble-’ 


ness, gentility, breeding, which hith- 
erto have esca the common ob- 
servation—some intimations, as_ it 
were, of wisdom, valour, piety, and 
so forth. My sight dazzles ; and, if 
I am not deceived by the too familiar 
pressure of this strange neckcloth 


that envelopes it, my countenance: 


gives out lambent glories. For some 
painter now to take me in the lucky 
point of expression !—the posture so 
convenient—the head never shifting, 
but standing quiescent in a sort of 
natural frame. But these artisans 
require a westerly aspect. Ketch, 
turn me. 

Something of St. James’s air in 
these my new friends. How my 
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Reflections in the Pillory. 





prospects shift and brighten! Nowif Pinnacle sublime ! O Pillory, ‘tis thee 


Sir Thomas Lawrence be any where 
in that group, his fortune is made for 
ever. J think I see some one taking 
out a crayon, I will compose my 
whole face to a smile, which yet shall 
not so predominate, but that gravity 
and gaiety shall contend as it were— 
you understand me? I will work up 
my thoughts to some mild rapture— 
a gentle enthusiasm—which the artist 
may transfer in a manner warm to 
the canvass. I will inwardly apos- 
trophize my tabernacle. 

Delectable mansion, hail! House, 
not made of every wood. Lodging, 
that pays no rent ; airy and commo- 
dious ; which, owing no window-tax, 
art yet all casement, out of which 
men have such pleasure in peering 
and overlooking, that they will some- 
times stand an hour together to enjoy 
thy prospects ! Cell recluse from the 
vulgar! Quiet retirement from the 
great Babel, yet affording sufficient 
glimpses into it! Pulpit, that instructs 
without note or sermon-book, into 
which the preacher is inducted with- 
out tenth or first fruit! Throne un- 
shared and single, that disdainest a 
Brentford competitor ! Honour with- 

out co-rival! Or appearest thou 
rather a magnificent theatre in which 
the spectator comes to see and to be 
seen? From thy giddy heights I look 
down upon the eommon herd, who 
stand with eyes upturned as if a 
winged messenger hovered over them; 
and mouths open, as if they expected 
manna, I feel, I feel, the true Epis- 
copal yearnings. Behold in me, my 
flock, your true overseer! What 
though I cannot lay hands, because 
my own are laid, yet I can mutter 
benedictions. True otium cum dig- 
nitate! Proud Pisgah eminence ! 


I sing ! Thou younger brother to the 
gallows, without his rough and Esau 
palms ; that with ineffable contempt 
surveyest beneath thee the grovelling 
stocks, which claims presumptuously 
to be of thy great race. Let that low 
wood know, that thou art far higher 
born! Let that domicile for ground- 
ling rogues and base earth-kissing 
varlets, envy thy preferment, not sel- 
dom fated to be the wanton baiting- 
house, the temporary retreat, of poet 
and of patriot. Shades of Bastwick 
and of Prynne hover over thee—De- 
foe is there, and more greatly daring 
Shebbeare—from their (little more 
elevated) stations they look down 
with recognitions. Ketch, turn me. 

I now veer to the north. Open 
your widest gates, thou proud Ex- 
change of London, that I may look 
in as proudly ! Gresham’s wonder, 
had! I stand upon a level with 
all your kings. ‘They, and I, from 
equal heights, with equal supercilious- 
ness, o’er-look the plodding, money- 
hunting tribe below ; who, busied in 
their sordid speculations, scarce ele- 
vate their eyes to notice your ancient, 
or my recent, grandeur. ‘The second 
Charles smiles on me from three pe- 
destals r* He closed the Exchequer, 
I cheated the Excise. Equal our 
darings, equal be our lot. 

Are those the quarters ? ’tis their 
fatal chime. That the ever-winged 
hours would but stand still! but I 
must descend, descend from this 
dream of greatness, Stay, stay a lit- 
tle while, importunate hour hand. A 
moment or two, and I shall walk on 
foot with the undistinguished many. 
The clock speaks one. I return to 
common life, Ketch, let me out. 





* A statue of Charles II. by the elder Cibber, adorns the front of the Exchange.— 
He stands also on high, in the train of his crowned ancestors, in his proper order, 
within that building. But the merchants of London, in a superfcetation of loyalty, 
have, within a few years, caused to be erected another effigy of him on the ground in 


the centre of the interior. 
Lon. Mag. : 


We do not hear that a fourth is in contemplation,—Ed. 
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MY DEAR S. 

ENDEAVOURED to give you 

some idea of the student duels in 
the German universities ; and when I 
was doing so, I little thought I should 
have to exemplify one of those fatal 
results which take place every now 
and then, in the person of my poor 
friend L .You have often found 
his name in my letters. How could 
it be otherwise? He had been my 
constant companion in shower and 
in sunshine, on foot and on horse- 
back, by water and by land, nearly 
for 12 months, I was at his side, 
when, with our knapsacks on our 
backs, we toiled through the sands of 
Mecklenburg and Prussia ; when we 
wound our way over the rocks, and 
through the valleys of Switzerland, 
I was with him when we danced 
merrily to the sound of “ tabor and 
lute,” at the gathering of the vintage, 
and sung “ blessings on the Rhine,” 
as its blue waves were rapidly fulfill- 
ing their course beneath our feet— 
and 1 was with him when he was laid 
in his grave. 

The first time I saw L was at 
Heidelberg. I had just returned from 
a ten days’ excursion to Cologne, and 
was sitting at the window of the inn, 
when my attention was aroused by 
a strange-looking figure, coming up 
the street. He seemed to be in the 
prime of youth, probably not twenty 
years of age. His form was singu- 
larly well proportioned, so much so, 
that though as he approached I saw 
he was six feet in height, he scarcely 
looked much above the middling 
size, lis costume was ultra-stu- 
dent; his long dark hair had been 
carefully combed off his forehead, 
and hung in full curls down his back, 
so that there was nothing to relieve 
the palest countenance, and the most 
regular features I ever saw, except 
the black mustache which. curled 
upon his upper lip. He wore a vel- 
Vet cap, after the fashion of the six- 
teenth century, at the front of which 











was affixed a small silver crucifix. 
His neck was bare, and a large Van- 
dyke frill lay on his shoulders. A 
Polish jacket, loose trowsers, and a 
sword so fastened as to be brought 
forward and placed nearly perpen- 
dicularly on his left breast, complet- 
ed the rest of his outline. I had al- 
ready seen a little of these students, 
but was not prepared to meet with 
any thing so strange as this figure. 
I soon learned, however, that he was 
from the university of, Jena; and 


‘this, | was given to understand, was 


a suflicient cause for all this singular- 
ity of appearance. He touched his 
bonnet slightly as he passed us, ac- 
cording to the courtesy of the coua- 
try, and I saw nothing more of him 
till we met, six months after, at Ber- 
lin. I then found him much ch 

ed. He had shorn his long locks, 
and had modified his extraordinary 
costume, to a more citizen-line fash- 
ion, His mind, however, had been 
too deeply imbued with the extrava- 
gancies of the Burschin-libsu of Jena, 
to throw off all those habits of thought 
which had been acquired at the v 

outset of his career. He had quitted 
one of the Gymnasia of Germany at 
the age of fifteen, and had been placed 
at this University. He found him- 
self in a world, a world, too, in which 
unfortunately the imagination was 
called more into play than the judg- 
ment. He was surrounded by youths 
of his own age, the greater portien, 
if not the whole of whom, at this par- 
ticularly University, sprung from the 
middling orders, and therefore hated 
all that savoured of aristocracy. Pic- 
ture to yourself a set of boys, placed 
in one of the most secluded spots on 
the face of the earth, mingling in no 
society, because in Jena there is 
none; filled with heated notions 
about liberty and patriotism ; always 
in a state of excitement, eternally 
duelling or studying; and 1 think 
you will not easily find a chain of 
circumstances more fit for building 
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up a mind such as that of Sandt, or 
of destroying one like L——’s. | 

L was an only child, His cir- 
cumstances and his rank of life (for 
he was not a noble) obliged him to 
devote himself to the study of theol- 
ogy. His temper was mild and con- 
ciliating—he was an expert swords- 
man and an experienced duellist, be- 
cause he was a student; but almost 
all of his duels arose from the quar- 
rels of others. The impulse of his 
own nature was to be in charity with 
all men. You probably will smile 
at the idea of a duellist being of such 
a disposition ; but consider for a mo- 
ment how exceedingly arttficial the 
society is which brings forth such 
seeming incongruities, and your won- 
der will cease. At an age when our 
feelings are freshest, and most easily 
moulded, a student is thrown into a 
world where his conduct is tried by 
the wildest and most romantic test. 
He is taught to consider himself per- 
fectly free, because he is not bound 
to acknowledge any law, except those 
of the Senatus Academicus, not even 
those of his own country. He is 
therefore touchy, and impatient of 
restraint. He comes prepared to 
form romantic attachments, and his 
anticipations are realized. Clans are 
formed among themselves, each mem- 
ber of which swears to support his 
brother at all risks, Each clan has 
its particular days of meeting, and 
all the clans meet together four times 
. in the year, for no other purpose than 
to foster these high-wrought feelings. 
Hence you will easily see that duel- 
ling among them is nothing but a 
necessary result of the “ esprit du 
corps,” and that a mild man and a 
regular duellist are not incompatible. 

As a man, then, L—— possessed 
all those kindly affections which en- 
deared him to his friends, but as a 
student, these feelings had been di- 
verted from a wholesome growth, 
and had become rank from their very 
luxuriancy. I am content to be 


charged with prolixity in the descrip-. 


tion of his character, because this 
description will apply to a whole 
elass of students, and to a class, too, 
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by no means scant among them. 
L had modelled his character — 
upon an ideal of what he conceived 
to be the Alt-Deutsch. To live free- 
ly-——to be true to his friend, his mis- 
tress, and, above all, to his country, 
was the very soul of such a model, 
To be sincere in his manner, nay, 
even to be blunt, to be strictly chaste, 
to avoid all that resembled French, 
was to be aman. In short, I cannot 
give you a better idea of what the 
ereater portion of the German stu- 
dents strive to be, than to refer you 
to the character of Gétz von Berli- 
chingen, in Goethe’s tragedy of that 
name. It -was one of the German 
et’s earliest productions, and I 
suspect that Gétz himself is not so 
much an original conception as the 
concrete of what was conceived to 
be a perfect Alt-Deutscher by the 
students, L , though a thorough 
wanderer over the face of the earth, 
yet had contrived to obtain a pro- 
found acquaintance with the ancient 
tongues, both classical and the east- 
ern, The study of these was necessa- 
ry for his theological pursuits. There 
was a motive, however, for his ardour 
for acquirement, which arose from a 
more sacred source than the mere 
pleasure of study,—a sense of duty, 
which he owed to an aged mother. 
His feelings were acute on all sub- 
jects, but on this they amounted to 
devotion. “ She has been all to me,” 
I have often heard him say; “ she 
has garnered up all her heart in her 
son. God grant that one day he 
may be enabled to shew his grati- 
tude!” So mysterious, however, 
are the ways of Providence, that it 
was through that son that her grey 
hairs were bowed with sorrow to the 
grave. : 
We had travelled from Berlin to 
Heidelberg. You know, I was in 
the habit of making short excursions 
to the several capitals in the south of 
Germany. I had been absent a week 
on one ofthese, and had returned 
very late one night,—when,as [drove 
through the street in which he lodg- 
ed, I looked for the light which I ex- 
pected to find at his window, for-his 
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burschen habits obliged him to devote 
his nights to those studies to which 
he could not attend during the day, 
but | found that the shutters were 
closed. I know not how to account 
for it, but I had a presentiment that 
he was dead, It was in vain I rea- 
soned on the improbability of the 
case. In vain I thought on a thou- 
sand causes which might have in- 
duced him to have retired earlier 
than usual,—nothing appeared sat- 
isfactory, and I was oppressed with 
the deepest melancholy. The. next 
day I went to the leader of the corps 
to which he belonged, and learned, 
alas! that my suspicions were but 
too true: peor L had been shot 
the very evening of my arrival. The 
affair had arisen from a quarrel which 
occurred in the great Commerz, A 
drunken Courlander had insulted 
L ; hard words were exchanged, 
and a duel was to be the consequence. 
‘The following morning, L—’s friends 
were surprised to hear that his an- 
tagonist insisted on. choosing the pis- 
tol and the barrier. ‘The reason as- 
signed was, that he had struck the 
Courlander. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that any blow had been given 
or taken by either party, but as this 
mode of fighting was strongly insisted 
upon, there remained no other alter- 
native but to adopt it. The. spot 
chosen for this scene of action was a 
field just out of the town. ‘They met, 
and at the very first fire his adversa- 
ry’s ball passed through L—’s heart 
—he sprung into the air, and fell 
dead without a single groan. The 
ball had driven in a. portion of the 
little silver crucifix, the gift of his, 
mother, which, since he had changed 
his mode of dress, he wore in his 
bosom. The Courlander was obliged 
to leave the territories of Baden, and 
this he could accomplish in an hour, 
The punishment against. duelling is 
Fominally severe, but really nothing. 
You may be sentenced to twenty 
years’ confinement at Spandau, or at 
any other fortress, and you reckon 
upon being set free in twenty weeks, 
dt is a custom prevalent throughout 
Germany, in. cases. of duels, to bury 
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the person on. the spot in which he 
has fallen. A grave was made near 
two large elms, in the corner of the 
field in which the duel took place, 
and here they buried. the body of 
poor L——, and with it all that re- 
mained of joy or comfort to his:aged 
and widowed mother. This was the 
brief outline of the events: which had 
transpired during my absence, The 
several members of the Landsmans- 
chaft to. which he belonged were 
highly insensed. It was not a fair 
duel, said one, It was not according 
to the customary student-laws, said a 
second. The Courlanders have been 
renowning of late. We. shall see if 
this cannot be stopped, replied a third, 
It was evident from all this, that a 
host of duels were in contemplation, 
L had been so much beloved 
among his own set, and had contrib- 
uted so much in making that set so 
well known throughout Germany, by 
his expertness at the sword that they 
were determined to revenge his deaths 
‘The Courlanders, on the other hand, 
knew that this would be the probable 
result, and had come to an equal de- 
termination to be ready to take up 
the slightest insult, or, in other words; 
to see insult where there could have 
been none. As both of these clans 
were numerous and well known, the 
eyes of the whole university were 
turned upon them, Groups of youths 
were seen gathered in corners to- 
gether. Instead of the loud jollity 
which attended their usual meeting, 
silent though menacing looks were 
observed. Bitter taunts, seemingly 
addressed to the air, but really to the 
passer-by, were thrown out on all 
sides. ‘The whole university seemed 
to be in a state of restlessness and ex- 
citement, which, considering the very 
inflammable and light. materials of 
which its members were com 
gave no little uneasiness to the burgh+ 
ers, Such was the state of affairs 
during the whole of the. day .subse- 
quent to poor L——’s death. It 
was now that portion of the evening 
which, succeeding a brilliant sun-set, 
just precedes the rising of the moon, 
was. in my OWA Loom, rupipa> 
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ing upon the melancholy fate of my 
friend. His youth, his promising 
talents, the many pleasant hours we 
had spent together, all occurred to 
me, and however varied the tissue of 
my thoughts might otherwise be, 
yet he was always interwoven with 
it. While I was so employed, I 
thought I heard a murmuring sound, 
like the “noise of waters running 
violently at a distance.” In a few 
minutes this became more and more 
distinct. I almost thought it was a 
mere imagination, until I observed 
others looking for its cause as _ well 
as myself, “ What is the matter r” 
said I to a man who seemed hurrying 
away from something, but evidently 
not knowing which road to take. He 
looked a moment in my face, and 
then, without uttering a sivgle word, 
fairly took to his hecls. The noise 
approached, The deep, sutlen con- 
tinuous murmur, now scemed to swell, 
and again to subside. At once,a 
burst of human voices broke, as if by 
magic, upon me, and starting round, 
I saw a dense mass rapidly moving 
up the streets; and now there could 
be no doubt: what this portended ; 
had I had any, the fearful watchword 
of the students, “ Burschen heraus,” 
would at once have informed me that 
the students were out. Once having 
heard it, I knew that I, as a student, 
dared not stay within. I accordingly 
seized my sword, and ran to join the 
throng. Peaceable citizens, who. a 
few moments before, had been walk- 
ing in perfect security, were now scen 
running in every direction. The old, 
the young, all se: ces, and all ages, 
were hurrying from the jiving aval- 
anche, which seemed as if pout to 
overwhelm them. 

“ Heraus, Burschen Heraus,” was 
echoed from all sides, and at these 
words students came pouring out 
from each street, and*!ane and house. 
Princes, counts, "barons, and all the 
prolific host of titled youths, ran 
shouting and hallooing, and flourish- 
ing their swords or sharpening their 
Klinge* on the stones as they joined 


the throng. Nothing was heard but 
shouts and ifivocations. “ Hurrah! 
hurrah! Freedom and the student- 
life forever !” “ Down with the Phil- 
istines !” and a thousand such expres- 
sions, were mingled with ten thou- 
sand heavy German oaths to increase 
the confusion. 

*'To the market-place, to the mar- 
ket-place,” was now the cry, and a- 
way we hurried to the spot. When we 
had assembled there, and something 
like silence had been obtained, there 
was a general call on the leaders of 
the landsmanschaften, to explain the 
reason of this assemblage. “ The 
peasantry have insulted us,” was vo- 
ciferated from one corner of the 
squere. “ Meyer the tailor, who was 
in ‘ Verchiss’ for not trusting the 
Frince von Drecke for a coat, has 
again insulted him grossly,” was 
heard on another sigde—* No, no,’ 
said O¥hers, “the Graf von Sausen 
has been licked by the landlord of 
the Hecht!” This poor devil of a 
landlord had made himself obnoxious 
to the students, and they, after their 
fashion, put him into “ Verchiss,” so 
that none of them could become his 
customers. He, however, had had 
a sufficient nun dine of friends among 
the citizens, to be able to do without 
their support. No sooner then was 
the word uttered, that one of the 
honourable fraternity of Students had 
been cudgell’d by the said landlord, 
than cries were heard on both sides 
—‘*%o the Hecht, to the. Hecht,” 
and away we moved to the devoted 
house. * A Philistine, a Philistine,” 
cried one of the foremost, as a man 
and a female were intercepted in 
their attempt to escape. “ Down 
with him!” cried some, whe neither 
saw nor knew who it was—* Who is 
he ?” cried others, not quite so in- 
considerate as the rest. “ The land- 
lord of the Golden Fleece, and his 
daughter.” Did you not hear, 
friend, that the Burschen were out, 
and do you not know, that the moun- 
tain stream cannot be restrained in 
its course ?” said a long-haired Quix- 





* Klinge, the blunt sword with which the students practise. 
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otic Burschenschafter.—Poor Hans, 
upon whom all this poetry seemed 
quite thrown away,swore most round- 
ly, that he neither had heard nor seen 
any moutain stream, and that he made 
it a rule never to oppose any stream, 
mountain or not. Let him pass,” 
said the leader of the Westphalians, 
whose mess was held at the Golden 
Fleece, “ Hans is a good fellow, and 
Lotta is pretty.”—Away then ran 
Hans and Lotta, and away moved 
the mass to the Hecht. Every house 
had been shut up and barricaded ; 
the landlord of the Hecht knowing 
in what odour he stood, you may be 
sure was not less remiss im securing 
his own than his neighbour’s. One 
or two of the leaders tapped a) the 
door and demanded admission. The 
landlord, no doubt, would not have 
been at home, had he had the oppor- 
tunity of denying himself; but long 
before any answer could be given 
—crack went the door, I stood on 
some steps just opposite the entrance 
to the house, and could observe what 
took place. ‘The rush was so sudden, 
that some half dozen of heavy-gaited 
peasants and shipmen were surprised 
over their beer. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the student’s cap and glit- 
tering sword seen among them, than 
they disappeared with surprising alac- 
rity. Some tried to force through 
the crowd, and got well pommelled 
in the attempt; some flew up stairs 
and escaped into the next house ; two 
or three made for the window, and 
without attending to the impediment 
of glass or wood, bolted through ; not, 
however, without being . materially 
assisted in their flight by sundry 
pokes in the most obviously present- 
ing part, sufficiently piquante to make 
them meditate on their latter end. 
And now a scene of the greatest tu- 
mult and confusion took place. The 
furniture of the house was broken to 
pieces, glasses, chairs, stools, and 
beds were flung out; and nothing 
Short of the absolute destruction of 
the building itself, seemed to satisfy 
the students.—Matters were going 


on in this way, when a cry of “ Halt, 
halt,” was heart from the end of the 
street. “ The military are here.”— 
“ Together, together,” cried some of 
the chiefs, as a troop of Cuirassiers, 
preceded by the Pro-rector and 
other Professors, appeared. The 
students, in the mean while, had had 
time to form a very good front behind 
the broken furniture and rubbish 
which had been collected together, 
and laid across the narrow street. 

“ What is the cause of this disturb- 
ance gentlemen? You must disperse 
immediately,” said the Pro-rector, 

“We have been insulted, most 
grossly insulted, was heard on every 
side. “Who has been insulted ?” 
replied the Pro-rector; “only let 


him come forward, and the matter . 


shall be immediately investigated by 
the Senatus Academicus.” “ Graf 
Von Saufen has been disgraced and 
beaten by the landlord of the Hecht.” 
The landlord, who had ensconsed 
himself in the upper story of the next 
house, now put forth his shaggy 
head and swore, he had never seefi 
Der Herr Graf; and the Count him- 
self corroborated the statement, by 
declaring he never had been thrashed 
at all. This unexpected turn of af- 
fairs seemed to put the students to a 
nonplus. It was clear, from the 
known animosity that existed be- 
tween them and the military, that 
not a few cloven skulls would ensue. 
One party seemed to waver, and the 
other appeared quite ready to dash 
and hash. “A knote* told me,” 
said a thin little voice from the thick- 
est of the crowd, that one of the stu- 
dents had been murdered by the 
peasanty, and that he had seen the 
corpse, and I spread the report.”— 
“ Surely, gentlemen, “said the Pro- 
rector, “you need not have placed 
the whole city in alarm for a mere 
report. Why did you not learn who 
was missing, and then lay the matter 
before us? I insist upon your imme- 
diately dismissing, or I shall give or- 
ders to the military to compel you.” 
—<A free Bursche must not be 


* 





* Knote—»A4nglice, Snob. 
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compelled,” -cried the leader of the 
Saxo Borussians; we acknowledge 
no laws but those of the Senatus. 
The military have no business here 
—let them ‘first depart, and then we 
will treat with you. But if a single 
Bursche is hurt, Mr Pro-rector, we 
will declare the Uuiversity in Ver- 
¢ehiss throughout Germany.” This 
Oration was received with shouts of 
approbation, and cries of “ Liberty 
for ever!” resounded on every side. 
The Professors knew, from sad ex- 
perience, that it was dangerous to 
push matters too far. They were 
aware, that should the University be 
put into verchiss, not only they, but 
the whole town, would be ruined. 
They knew that a student was not a 
student of this or that particular uni- 
versity, subject to its peculiar laws, 
but that he was emphatically a Ger- 
man student. ‘They knew that the 
bonds which united them together 
were so strict, that what was decreed 
at Hamburgh, was confirmed at Tu- 
bingen. The experierice of the last 
twelve years convinced them that 
putting the university into verchiss 
was attended with results so serious, 
that on one occasion the whole town 
of Heidelburg went forth with music 
to invite the students to return from 
the place where they had encamped 
previously to their finally, to a man, 
quitting the university. Many of 
the Professors too, although obliged 
to act with decision, were themselves 
averse to allow any other authority 
but their own to have weight in the 
university. A consultation of a few 
minutes was held, ond it was resolved 
that the military be requested to re- 
tire to the outskirts of the town. As 
long as the tumult had lasted, my 
anind had been excited, but now that 
I saw the whole band about to retire 
peaceably, I turned with; feelings of 
deep disgust from the noisy throng 
which surrounded mes I was dis- 
contented with myself and the whole 
world. I blamed my own egregious 
folly in ever joining a set of such 
wild fanatics, and subjecting myself 
either to participate in their rash acts 
or to fight half the university. While 
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I was thus ruminating, I found that 
mstead of reaching my own door, I 
had insensibly wandered to the side 
of a hill which skirts the back of the 
town. All that fairy scene, which, 
a few hours before, had been lighted 
up by the gorgeous rays of a setting 
sun—the old castle reposing on the 
hill—the hills themselves, covered as 
far as rays could reach, with the 
variegated blossoms of the peach, the 
almond, and the apple,—the broad 
waters of the Rhine following in 
waves of molten geld through the 
fairest plain and richest vale on the 
face of the earth,—all this magnifi- 
cent variety of hues was now blended 
into one soft tone by the light of the 
moon; colourless shapes were every- 
where around me, and shadows seem- 
ed like substances, and substances 
like shadows. ‘The huge forms of 
the mountains appeared to arise like 
evil genii from the midst of the deep 
shadows which surrounded their base 
—and night, and solitude, and silence, 
conspired to throw me into a world 
of spirits. The fate of poor L . 
cut off in the bloom of youth, the 
grief of his broken-hearted mother, 
and the ten thousand thoughts with 
which his image was connected, cross- 
ed my mind, and I was lost as ina 
painful dream. I was recalled to my 
senses, however, by my dog, which 
had joined me, crouching suddenly 
hehind me. I looked up, and I 
swear to you that I saw the features 
of my friend -by the strong beam 
that fell on his pale forehead. He 
was standing beneath a tree whose 
shadow clothed the whole of his form, 
except the head, as with a dark gar- 
ment. My knees tottered under me, 
my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth, and the perspiration stood in 
large beads on my forehead. He 
seemed to look fixedly upon me, and 
I thought I could see his lips move— 
I could not be mistaken—I ran for- 
ward to meet him—he fell into my 
arms, and I found a cold stiff corpse 
weighing on my shoulder ! the corpse 
of L——. I know not what happen- 
ed for the next few minutes—but 
when I recovered I found myself 








leaning on the trunk of a tree, sur- 
rounded by some students, They 
all seemed in deep astonishment. 
At last one cried out, “1 see it, I see 
it! What, what! they have cast him 
from his grave. Who have done it? 
‘The peasantry ?” At once the whole 
truth flashed upen us, and at once 
we now saw the origin of the report 
of the murdered student. L—— 
had been buried in the field of one 
of the small land-holders, and such 
is the superstition of the lower orders 
in Germany, that the vicinity of a 
murdered corpse is thought to bring 
the greatest misfortunes. This land- 
holder, had, therefore, removed it 
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from its grave, and placed it in a con- 
spicuous situation. Some one or 
other had, no doubt, seen it, and im- 
agined it to be a murdered student, 
and had spread that report which 
brought out the whole university in 
arms. 

A deputation was sent to the Duke 
to dispense with the law which oblig- 
ed a man killed in a duel to be buried 
on the spot, and to allow L. to be 
interred after the fashion of the stu- 
dents. This was granted, and the 
whole university followed the body 
at midnight by torch-light to a quiet 
er grave. 





THE HORSEMAN’S SONG, FROM KORNER. 


My horse, my horse—to arms! to arms! 
Upon us looks the world— 

Our foes, with threats and loud alarms, 
Their deadly hate have hurl’d.— 

My horse, my horse !—the night is gone, 
There is thy oaken wreath— 

Arouse, arouse, and bear me on 
Where sabres deal forth death ! 


Away, away! my charger bear 
Thy fire and courage high ; 

No dangers now must raise a fear, 
How thick soe’er they lie. 

Behind we've many a pang and sigh 
From loves and home adored— 

In front we’ve death or victory— 
Beside us our good sword. 


Come, hasten to the bridal feast, 
There waits our bridal crown ; 

On every dull or lingering guest 
The social band shall frown: 

For honour is a feaster there— 
The bride our father-land, 

And him to whom that bride is dear— 
Shall fear or death command ?— 


What if-he fall! Oh soft the place 
Of his last sleep shall be, 

Encircled in his bride’s embrace, 
And guarded tenderly ; 

And as the leafless oak in spring 
Renewing verdure yields, 

He shall awake from slumbering, 
Free in heaven’s living fields ! 


Howe’er my charger, fate detree, 
To conquer or to fall— 
Above our fortunes let us be, 
And bravely dare them all— 
Follow the path to liberty, 
Though through the grave it lead 
O’er conquest’s blood-red summit high— 
What reck we how it speed ! 


My horse, my horse, to victory ! 
o heeds a vaunting foe ? 
Heaven is for us, it fires thy eye, 
And nerves me for the blow. 
On, on, my noble courser, on !— 
The storm roars through our land ; 
If thick as hail and fierce as sun, 
Charge through the foeman’s band £ 





THE ITALIAN NOVELIST.* 


hha work now before us has long 
been a desideratum in English 
history. The fountains, whence so 
much of our literature has, like the 
Nile, taken its long and fertilizing 
course, at once attract the research 


of the philosopher, and the imagina- 
tion of the bard, It is interesting to 
observe the pro of that mental 
alchymy by which metal, base, soil- 
ed, or shapeless, becomes delicate in 
its polish, and graceful in its propor- 
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tion. Into no worthier hands could 
the task of selection and translation 
have fallen, than into those of Mr 
Roscoe ; he has both the industry for 
research, and the taste for apprecia- 
tion. ‘The character of these Italian 
novels is well known ; partly histori- 
eal facts, dressed up romance-fashion ; 
odd hoaxes ; love tales, purely imag- 
inative, and others of a humourous 
and satirical turn; they reflect the 
whole spirit of the age in which they 
had birth. This collection. contains 
selected tales so far back as the Cen- 
to Novelle Antiche, or Hundred An- 
cient Tales, down to Robustiano Gi- 
rono ; and if is to the last degree cu- 
rious to remark in how many forms 
these fictions have become familiar 
tous. Amid such: variety as these 
volumes present, it is really difficult 
to make a choice, but the following 
tale is, we think, jess known than 
many of its companions, We must 
add, that it is the history of an en- 
amoured youth, who has at last ob- 
tained an interview with the hard- 
hearted misiress of his affections. 

“ Finding that all his eflorts proved 
quite fruitless, and that it was impos- 
sible to make any impression, he 
threw himself once more at her feet, 
with tears in his eyes, declaring that, 
if she possessed the cruelty to de- 
prive him of all hope, he should not 
long survive. The lady remained si- 
lent, and Messer Filiberto, then sum- 
moning his utmost pride and _forti- 
tude to his aid, prepared to take his 
leave; beseeching her only in the 
common courtesy and hospitality of 
the country, to grant him, in return 
for his long love and sufferings, a sin- 
gle kiss, which, against all social laws, 
she had before denied him ; although 
it was generally yielded to all stran- 
gers who entered an hospitable roof. 
‘I wish,’ replied Donna Zilia, ‘I 
knew whether your affection for me 
is so strong as you pretend, for then, 
if you will but take a vow to observe 
one thing, I will grant what you re- 
quire. I shall then believe I amtru- 
ly beloved, but never till then.” The 
_lover eagerly swore to observe the 
conditions she should impose, and 
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seized the price of the promise he 
had given, ‘Now, Signor Filiberto, 
exclaimed the lady, ‘ prepare to exe- 
cute the cruel sentence I shall im- 
pose, It is my will and pleasure 
that you no longer trouble me with 
such entreaties for the future, at least 
for some time ; and if you are a true 
knight, you will not again unseal your 
lips for the space of three years,’— 
The lover was greatly surprised and 
shocked, on hearing so harsh and un- 
just a sentence; though at the same 
time, he signified his submission by 
his silence, merely nodding his as- 
sent. Soon after, making the lady a 
low bow, he took his departure for 
his own residence. There, taking 
the affair into his most serious con- 
sideration. he at Jast came to the fix- 
ed resolution of submitting to this 
very severe penalty, as a punishment, 
at least, for his foily, in so lightly 
sporting with his oath. Suddenly, 
then, he became dumb, and feigning 
that he had met with some accident, 
he set out from Moncaliero, on his 
return to Virle. His friends, on find- 
ing him in this sad condition, express- 
ed the utmost sorrow and surprise ; 
but, as he retained his usual cheer- 
fulness, and sense enough to conduct 
his own affairs, they corresponded 
with him as well as if he had retain- 
ed the nine parts of speech. Com- 
mitting his affairs to the conduct of 
his steward, a distant relation, in 
whom he had the highest?confidence, 
he determined to set out on a tour 
for France, to beguile, if possible, the 
irksomeness of his situation, Of an 
extremely handsome person, and pos- 
sessing noble and imposing manners, 
the misfortune under which he ap- 
peared to labour was doubly regret- 
ted, wherever our hero made his ap- 
pearance, 

“ About the period of his arrival in 
France, Charles, the seventh of that 
name, was engaged in a warm and 
sanguinary war against the English, 
attempting to recover possession of 
the dominions which his predeces- 
sors had lost. Having already driven 
them from Gascony and other parts, 
he was busily preparing to follow up 
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his suecesses in Normandy, On ar- 
riving at this sovereign’s court, Mes- 
ser Filiberto had the good fortune. to 
find several of his friends among the 
barons and cavaliers in the king’s ser- 
vice, from whom he experienced a 
very kind reception, which was rath- 
er enhanced by their knowledge of 
the cruel misfortune under which he 
laboured. But as it was not of such 
a nature as to incapacitate him for 
battle, he made signs that he wished 
to enter into the King’s body guards ; 
and being a knight of well known 
prowess, this resolution was much 
applauded, no less by his majesty 
than by all his friends. Having 
equipped himself in a suitable man- 
ner, he accompanied a division of 
the army intended to carry Rouen by 
assault. Here he performed such 
feats of strength and heroic valour 
in the presence of the King, as to ex- 
eite the greatest admiration ; and on 
the third attack the place was car- 
ried by storm. His Majesty after- 
wards inquiring more particularly in- 
to the history of the valiant knight, 
and learning that he was one of the 
lords of Virle in Piedmont, instantly 
conferred upon him an office in his 
royal household, and presented him 
with a large sum of money as an en- 
couragement to persevere in the no- 
ble career he had commenced, ob- 
serving at the same time, that he 
trusted some of his physicians would 
be enabled to .remove the impedi- 
ment iu his speech. Our hero, smil- 
ing at this observation, expressed his 
gratitude for these royal favours as 
well as he could; shaking his fist at 
the same time, in token that he would 
punish his Majesty’s adversaries.— 
Soon after, a sharp skirmish occur- 
red between the French and the en- 
emy for the possession of a bridge. 
The affair becoming serious, and the 
trumpets sounding to arms, the King, 
in order to encourage his troops, gal- 
loped towards the spot: Talbot, the 
commander of the English forces, 
was already there, and had nearly 
obtained possession of the bridge. 
His Majesty was in the act of encour- 
aging his soldiers, when Messer Fil- 
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iberto, on his black charger, passed 
him at full speed with his company. 
With his lance in rest, he rode full 
at the horse of Talbot, which fell to 
the ground. Then seizing his huge 
club, and followed by his compan- 
ions, he made such terrible havoc 
among. the English, that, dealing 
death in every blow, he shortly dis- 
persed them on all sides, and com- 
pelled them to abandon their position 
on the bridge. It was with difficulty 
that their commander himself*@ffect- 
ed his escape; while King Charles, 
following up his success, in a short 
time obtained possession of the whole 
of Normandy. 

“ On this occasion the King return- 
ed public thanks to the heroic Fili- 
berto, and in the presence of all the 
first nobility of his kingdom, invest- 
ed him with the command of several 
castles, with a hundred men at arms 
to attend him. He now stood so high 
in favour at court, that the Monarch 
spared no expense to obtain the first 
professional advice that could be 
found in every country, with the 
hope of restoring him to the use of 
speech ; and, after holding a solemn 
tournament in honour of the French 
victories, he proclaimed a reward of 
ten thorsand francs to be paid to any 
physician, or other person, who 
should be fortunate enough to disco- 
ver the means of restoring the use of 
speech to a dumb cavalier, who had 
lost his voice in a single night. The 
fame of this reward reaching as far 
as Italy, many adventurers, induced 
by the hope of gain, sallied forth to 
try their skill, however vainly, since 
it was impossible to make him speak 
against his will. Incensed at observ= 
ing such a concourse of people at his 
court, under the pretence of perform- 
ing experiments on the dumb gentle- 
man, until the whole capital became 
infested with quacks, his Majesty or- 
dered a fresh proclamation to go 
forth, stating, that whoever undertook 
to effect the cure, should thenceforth, 
in case of failing to perform what he 
promised, be put to death, unless he 
paid down the sum of ten thousand 
francs. The good effect of this res 
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gulation was quickly perceived, in 
the diminution of pretenders to in- 
fallible cures, few caring to risk their 
fortunes or their lives, in case of their 
inability to pay, though they had be- 
fore been so liberal of their reputa- 
tion, When the tidings of Messer 
Filiberto’s good fortune and favour 
at the French King’s court reached 
Moncaliero, Donna Zilia, imagining 
that his continued silence. must be 
solely owing to the vow he had taken, 
and time being at length nearly 
expired, fancied it would be no very 
bad speculation to secure the ten 
thousand francs for herself. Not 
doubting but that his love remained 
still warm and constant, and that she 
really possessed the art of removing 
the dumbness at her pleasure, she re- 
solved to lose no time in setting off 
directly for Paris, where she was in- 
troduced to the commissioners ap- 
pointed to preside over Messer Fili- 
berto’s case. ‘1 am come, my lords,’ 
she observed, ‘ hearing that a gentle- 
man of the court has for some time 
past lost his speech, to restore to him 
that invaluable faculty, possessing for 
that purpose some secret remedies, 
which I trust will prove efficacious. 
In the course of a fortnight he will 
probably be one of the most eloquent 
men at court; and I am quite willing 
to run the risk of the penalty, if I 
perform not my engagements as re- 
quired. ‘There must, however, be 
no witness to my proceedings ; the 
patient must be entrusted entirely to 
me. I should not like every preten- 
der to obtain a knowledge of the se- 
cret I possess; it is one which will 
require the utmost art in its applica- 
tion.? Rejoiced to hear her speak 
with so much confidence on the sub- 
ject, the commissioners immediately 
despatched a message to Messer Fi- 
liberto, informing him that a lady had 
just arrived from Piedmont, boasting 
that she could perform what the most 
learned of the faculty in France had 
failed to do, by restoring the dumb to 
speech. The answer to this was, an 
invitation to wait upon our hero at 
his own residence, when he recog- 


nized the cruel beauty who had. im- 
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sed so severe a penance, and cor- 
cluded at the same time that she had 
undertaken the journey, not out of 
any affection for him, but with the 
most mercenary views. Reflecting 
on his long sufferings and unrequited 
afiection, his love was suddenly con- 
verted into a strong desire of re- 
venge : he therefore came to a deter- 
mination of still playing the mute, 
and not deigning to exchange a sin- 
gle word with her, merely bowed to 
her politely at a distance. After 
some moments’ silence, the lady, find- 
ing that he had no inclination to 
speak, inquired, in a gentle tone, 
whether he was at a loss to discover 
in whose company he was? He gave 
her to understand that he knew her 
perfectly well, but that he had not yet 
recovered his speech; motioning, at 
the same time, with his fingers to- 
wards his mouth. On this she in- 
formed him that she now absolved 
him from his vow, that she had trav- 
elled to Paris for that purpose, and 
that he might talk as much as he 
pleased. But the dumb lover, only 
motioning his thanks, still continued 
as silent as before; until the lady, 
losing all patience, very freely ex- 
pressed her disappointment and dis- 
pleasure. Still it availed her no- 
thing, and fearful of the consequences 
to herself, if he persisted in his un- 
accountable obstinacy, she at length 
had recourse to caresses and conces- 
sions, which, whatever advantage he 
chose to take of them, proved ulti- 
mately as fruitless to restore his elo- 
quence, as every other means. The 
tears and prayers of the lady, to pre- 
vail upon him to speak, became now 
doubly clamorous ; while she sorely 
repented her former cruelty and fol- 
ly, which had brought her into the 
predicament of forfeiting either ten 
thousand francs or her life. She 
would immediately have been placed 
under a military guard, had it not 
been for the intercession of the dumb 
gentleman, who made signs that they 
should desist. The penalty, howev- 
er, was to be enforced ; but the lady, 
being of an excessively avaricious 
turn, resolved rather to die than tw 
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furnish the prescribed sum, and thus 
deprive her beloved boy of a portion 
of his inheritance. When reduced 
to this. extremity, Messer Filiberto, 
believing that upon the whole he had 
sufficiently revenged himself, took 
compassion upon her sufferings, and 
hastened to obtain an audience of the 
King. He entreated as a special fa- 
vour, that his Majesty would remit 
the fine, and grant liberty to her, as 
well as to some other debtors, which, 
in the utmost surprise at hearing the 
sound of his voice, the King promis- 
ed to do, He then proceeded to in- 
form his Majesty, of the whole histo- 
ry of his attachment to the lady, and 
the strange results by which it had 
been attended to both parties, though 
fortunately all had ended well. Mes- 
ser Filiberto then hastened to hold 
an audience with the lady, seriously 
proposing to give her a little good 
advice; and she was quite as much 
rejoiced as his Majesty, when she 
first heard him speak. ‘ You may 
recollect, madam,’ he observed, ‘ that 
some time ago, when at Moncaliero, 
I expressed the most ardent and con- 
stant attachment to you; an attach- 
ment which I did not then think. that 
time could have ever diminished. But 
your conduct in cheating me into the 
vow of silence, and your cruelty to 
me, as well before that time as since, 
have wrought a complete change in 
my sentiments towards you. I have 
acquired wealth and honours ; I stand 
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high in the favour.of my Monarch 3 
and having, I think, taken ample re- 
venge upon you, by the fears and 
trouble you have experienced, I have 
not only granted you your liberty 
and your life, but ordered you to be 
freely supplied with every conve- 
nience and facility for your return 
home. I need not advise you to con- 
duct yourself in future with care 
prudence ; in all the economical vir- 
tues you are reputed to be unrivalled ; 
but I would venture to hint, thatfrom 
the example I have in this instance 
afforded you, you will be more cau- 
tious how you sport with the feelings 
of those who love you, as it is an old 
saying—that ‘ the wily are often taken 
in their own nets.’ He then provid- 
ed her with an honourable escort, 
and money to defray her expenses ; 
while he himself, not long after, re- 
ceived the hand of a young beauty of 
the court, bestowed upon him by his 
royal master.” 

The biographical notices are brief, 
but comprise much information ; and 
of the translation we can speak in 
terms of unqualified commendation ; 
in short, these volumes should be 
found on the shelves of all lovers of 
the light, but nevertheless, foundation 
order of literary architecture. The 
engravings are of a mixed character, 
several of them happily conceived, 
and others not so well drawn ; but all 
prettily finished, in as far as the bus 
rin is concerned, 
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Dasnry—another American poet, 
ef whom we know nothing at all, 
We have never seen a line of his 
to our knowledge ; but we have 
— of some pretty translations by 
lim, 

Davipce—a Scotchman : a capi- 
‘tal surgeon: founder, we will ven- 
ture to say, of the Baltimore Medical 
College—an institution of high cha- 
racter, wherein some two or three 
hundred medical students are kept 
49 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3. 2d sertess 


in training. Dr Davidge has made 
severaj attempts to get up a medical 
journal under his own eye—but al- 
ways failed ; and always will, so long 
as he writes in the Johnsonian style 
—of which he is very fond ; and for 
the writing of which, with all his good 
sense, he is altogether incompetent. 
It is the hurly-burly nonsense of a 
giant, at best; but never to be used 
at all, with impunity, by arything less 
than a giant. 
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DeLApPLAINE—the publisher, not 
author, of Delaplaine’s Repository—a 
work purporting to contain the biogra- 
phy of “ DistincuisHEDAMERICANS.” 
It begins with a life of Christopher 
Columbus ; and, reasoning therefrom, 
will end, we should suppose, with one 
of Captain Parry. It is, altogether, 
a ridiculous affair—a piece of solemn 
blarney—very ponderous, and very 
interminable. We hardly know at 
whose doors to lay it, Walsh, we 
bélieve, had a hand in Franklin’s 
life ; and Mr. Sanderson worked up 
some of the other pieces. Altogeth- 
er, however, it is the production of 
some newspaper people, who had 
got a reputation for classical writing 
and patriotism—two things—either 
of which were enough now to play 
the devil with any man of common 
sens?. No two of these gentry seem 
to have had the same opinion upon 
any one point; and yet, all have 
united, like a company of glass-blow- 
ers—in puffing up whatever they 
turned hands to; till it was ready to 
fly into their own faces, and could 
only be cooled by putting it into a 
hot oven.—In one word—the werk 
is a reproach to the literature of the 
age—and a disgrace to American 
modesty. There’s a climax ! 

Dennize—Projector, founder, and 
editor of the Porrroxio, a monthly 
magazine, published at Philadelphia, 
which, for many years, enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation abroad ; we think 
undeservedly. Mr Dennie was not 
a man of genius—there was nothing 
remarkable in any thing that he ever 


said or did. He was only a man of 
talent—assiduous—tame—and (what 


more can we say ?)—classicai, Ge- 
nius, we take to be—in comparison 
with talent, what the countenance is 
to the body of aman. The divinity 
is only to be discovered in the face. 
A regal tread is nothing to a regal 
front. Fine forms are forgotten : 
fine faces are not.—Forms are often 
alike—eountenances rarely. In short, 
it is by the countenance of a man, that 
we remember him, it is by his genius. 
It is not by his person—it is not by 
his talent, Mr Dennie’s~ “ Lay 





PREACHER” is very common-place ; 
though universally praised in Ameri- 
ca. Perhaps the true cause of such 
unreasonable admiration is only this, 
Dennie is dead. John E. Hall, the 
present editor, is alive. Dennie was 
a*gentleman: John E, Hall is not. 
Dennie did, now and then, say some- 
thing that a man might remember, if 
he worked hard : Hall—Heaven help 
him—has no other hope, but in be- 
ing forgotten. Dennie knew his de- 
ficiencies ; and, therefore, never ven- 
tured upon sarcasm, eloquence, or 
wit. John E, Hall has no notion of 
his ; and is eternally blacking his own 
face—and breaking his own shins, to 
make people laugh. He had the 
misfortune, some years ago, to fall 
acquainted with Mr Thomas Moore, 
the poet, while Mr Moore was “ tram- 
poosing” over America. It spoilt 
poor Ha!l—turned his brain, He has 
done little or nothing since, but make- 
believe about criticism ; talk dawdle- 
poetry with a lisp; write irresistible 
verses under the name of “ Sedley,” 
in his own magazine ; iwitter senti- 
mentally about littke Moore—his 
“dear little Moore”—puffing him- 
self all the time anonymously, in the 
newspaper—while he is damning him- 
self, with unspeakable _ sincerity, 
twelve times a-year, in his own mag- 
azine. 

We do not think very highly of the 
mutton-headed Athenians, at Phila- 
delphia; but we do think, neverthe- 
less, that Mr John E. Hall is a little 
too much of a biockhead even for 
their meridian. They have some 
honesty; he has none. ‘They are 
not uuprincipled—he ts. We have 
caught him swaggering, now and then 
—with a bold formidable counte- 
nance. We have inquired into the 
matter ; and have uniformly found— 
that it was on account of what the 
Portfolio had been : -as if one, while 
robbing a hen-roost—should carry it 
off, with an air of heroic desperation: 
as if one, on coming into possession 
of another man’s wardrobe, should 
presume to play off the noble indig- 
nation of a brave heart, and a noble 
mind—with a lathe and pot-lid—at 
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second hand. _ But—stay we our arm 
—If he be not very far gone indeed, 
he will understand us; and go hang 
himself, before we have any more 
trouble wiih him, America must 
work herself clean of such pollution 
—ay—and shall, or we shall open 
the secrets of her prison-house. 

DramAa—See Comepres. Mr Noah, 
editor of the New-York Advocate, a 
Jew—and the Jew, whose election to 
the office of High Sheriff, was the 
reason why the Christians of New- 
York were afflicted by the yellow- 
fever—this Mr Noah, who is very 
clever in his way, has written some 
tolerable farces, and some intolera- 
ble popular entertainments. Neal 
wrote a tragedy, which might be 
made something of, if he would go 
all over it again, with a bold, unspar- 
ing temper. He declared once, that 
he would; and, moreover, that he 
would undertake to show, that what 
men call poetry is altogether out of 
place, in the serious and pathetic— 
and little better than atrocious non- 
sense, in the solemn and awful; the 
profound and passionate. ‘The great 
passages of Shakspeare, says he, are 
without poetry. Men, who feel— 
never talk poetry. Fine language is 
always a mark of insincerity: it has 
no business in the drama, except in 
description, 

The writers of America have -no 
encouragement, whatever, to venture 
upon the drama. The managers of 
theatres, like the book-publishers, 
cannot afford, of course, to give an 
American author anything for a play, 
when they can get a better one, by 
every arrival, for nothing—after it 
has been cast for the London stage ; 
and passed the ordeal. 

Du Ponceau. A distinguished ci- 
vilian; and, we believe, a French- 
man. We have seen some valuable 
papers of his, on the Roman law ; 
and by him, if we are not mistaken, 
a translation of Bynkershoek. It was 
a masterly performance. 

Dwicur, Timoruy: D. D. Presi- 
dent of Yale College, New-Haven, 
Connnecticut ; one of the New-Eng- 
land States. Dr D. wrote the Con- 
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quest or CANAAN—a poem of great 
strength—no splendour—and _ little 
beauty: yet, altogether of a charac- 
ter which bespeaks a proud, strong, 
comprehensive, and exalted mind, 
The unluckiest,—if not the cruellest 
things, ever said of it, (although the 
Edinburgh Review laid it on—hot 
and ey te were by Darwin and 
Campbell. The former praised the 
versification ; and the latter, after se- 
lecting a passage or two for his Beau- 
ties of English Poetry—went a little © 
out of his way to pour forth a lamen- 
tation over poor Dr Dwight, because 
Mr Campbell had never heard of 
him, and knew little or nothing about 
him. Dr D. has written like an an- 
tediluvian—(we mean a civil thing 
to his power and stature )—upon the- 
ology and politics; and our brethren 
of the Quarterly Review—so remark- 
able for their impartiality and consis- 
tency—have lately taken up the 
cudgels in favour of his divinity ;— 
whose politics, if they had known 
anything of them—or even pon- 
dered well, upon certain of his theo- 
logical works—would have made the 
hair of their flesh rise. Dr Dwight 
was a strong—upright— obstinate 
man; of extraordinary good sense, 
and unconquerable resolution: two 
properties which appeared in every 
thing that he ever said or did. He 
gave no quarter—he took none. 
Eastrourn—Author, in partner- 
ship with somebody else, whose name 
we forget, of YAMoyDEN, a story in 
verse, about King Philip of Mount 
Hope. “We have never been able to 
read the whole of it; but, in what 
we did read, we found some pas- 
sages of singular beauty; a deal of 
newspaper trash ; and a very active, 
penetrating sense of what poetry is 
—in some cases. With more prac- 
tice—more boldness—more fire— 
than any other people under heaven 
but such as they had—their own 
countrymen for auditors—this pair of 
poets might have made a poem, 
which would have outlasted ninety- 
nine one-100ths of the popular poe- 
try with which this generation has 
been tormented, Simpletons !—will- 
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new poets never learn, that poetry 
is always poetry—however it may be 
expressed ; that rhythm, cadence, 
(regular cadence, )—rhyme—allitera- 
tion, riddles, and acrostics, are all be- 
neath poetry ; that better poety has 
been said in prose, than ever has been 
said—or ever will be said—either in 
blank verse or rhyme. Poetry and 
eloquence haye a rhythm and cadence 
of their own ; as incapable of being 
soberly graduated by rule, as the 
rambling, wild melody of an Molian 
harp. But more of this hereafter. 
vANS, OLiveR—A millwright: a 
¢apital mechanic, and one of the most 
extraordinary men that America has 
Fo Fulton was greatly in- 
ebted to him ; so is Mr Perkins. On 
going back, now, to the language 
which Oliver Evans held, nearly two 
generations ago, respecting the pro- 
perties of steam, it sounds like pro- 
phecy. He foretold, with astonishing 
precision, things which were then 
hooted at by his countrymen—phe- 
nomena and inventions which have 
all come to pass. A few only remain 
to be accomplished. Our carriages 
—and coflee-mills —perhaps our 
wheelbarrows—are to run by steam. 
Weare not only to boil potatoes and 
wash clothes by steam—but perform 
a multitude of other familiar, matri- 
monial, household occupations. We 
know of some pretty experiments al- 
ready, that have been made with hot 
water, tea slops, &c. &c.; entertain 
great expectations from the usé of 
vapour —vapours—and vapouring— 
not only in domestic, but in public 
life ; and hope to see the time, when 
@ man may venture to leave his whole 
family—his conscience—and all his 
affairs—in the care of a steam engine 
—built, perhaps, like an Etruscan 
vase—a flower pot—a coffee urn—or 
a mantle-piece : and, on going a jour- 
ney, will only have to put up a chaf- 
ing-dish, and a vial of water, (with 
his razors, tooth-brushes, and soap,) 
which, on being properly attached to 
his body, will propel it—at whatever 
rate he pleases ;—in whatever direc- 
tion he pleases. Nay, in process of 
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time, who knows but his own persp# 
ration may be so applied, without 
either a chafing-dish or a bottle—as 
to send him over a tolerable road 
like the mail-coach ! 

Evans, Estwick—A lawyer—a 
Yankee—(tautological, that)—a na- 
tive of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, 
His Pepesrrian’s Tour over two or 
three thousand miles of North Amer- 
ica on foot—barefooted a part of the 
time—over ice and snow, inthe depth 
of winter—in company with two dogs 
only—both of which (not whom, as 
Irving and certain other of our pop- 
ular writers would say) were destroy- 
ed by the wolves, bears, or cata- 
mounts—is quite another Robinson 
Crusoe journal ;—and what is yet 
better, perhaps—it is faithful, true 
and particular.. We believe in the 
book ; and by this we mean, that we 
have confidence in the truth of it. 
Some of his countrymen have a mean- 
ing for the word belief, which might 
mislead a fellow, if he were not rath- 
er scrupulous. They will say, for 


for example, We don’t believe in pa- 


tent ploughs, wooden broad axes, dit- 
to nutmegs, cuckoo-clocks, and horn 
gun-flints ; that is, we do not approve 
of such things : and they will say, too, 
for example, We do believe in Mr 
Jefferson, the American war, and 
spitting where we please ; that is, we 
do approve thereof, This mode of 
speech is heard in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and parts of Maryland ; a pop- 
ulation, altogether, who do not believe 
in nightcaps. Evans was an ec- 
centric, bold, queer, adventurous fel- 
low—a little mad undoubtedly—as 
all men of genius—all extraordinary 
men—and all who are unlike the 
majority of mankind, always are. 
Every aberration from the common 
road is eccentricity ; and what is ec- 
centricity but madness ?—as our 
friend Polonius would say. Every 
deviation from the plane of the eclip- 
tic—wherein all the mob of stars, 
constellations, and signs, are eter- 
nally plodding, makes a comet of ¢ 


fellow. 
(To be continued.) 
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DANISH TRADITIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


[SEE PAGE 77.] 


THE ERL-MAIDEN AT EBELTOFT. 
OT far from Ebeltoft, as a coun- 
try lad was watching the cattle, 
there came towards him a handsome 
maiden, who enquired whether he 
was hungry or thirsty. But perceiv- 
ing that she was very catolal han to 
let him see her back, he guessed at 
once that she was an erl-maiden; for 
those beings are all hollow behind, 
He would therefore have nothing to 
say to her, and endeavoured to es- 
cape ; whereupon she produced her 
breast, and invited him to suck. 
There was so much sorcery in her 
voice and manner, that he could not 
resist; but when he had done what 
she told him, he was no longer mas- 
ter of himself, and she had little dif- 
ficulty in persuading him to go with 
her. He was missing three days, 
whilst his parents sat at home and 
sorrowed, for they concluded he had 
been beguiled, and never expected to 
see him more. On the fourth day, 
the father saw him coming afar off, 
and immediately commanded the 
mother to place a pot of meat upon 
the fire. The son very soon after 
entered the door, and seated himself 
silently by the table; the parents 
likewise spoke not a word, but be- 
haved just as if nothing had happen- 
ed. At length, the victuals being 
ready, the mother placed them be- 
fore her son, and the father told him 
to eat; but the youth suffered the 
meat to stand untouched, and at last 
said that he now knew where to get 
much better food. The father was 
very wroth, and seizing a large heavy 
stick, again commanded him to eat. 
The son was forced to comply; but 
when he had once tasted the meat, 
he devoured it with frightful greedi- 
ness, and fell shortly afterwards into 
adeep slumber, He slept exactly 
as many days as he had staid away ; 
but he was never afterwards in his 
right senses, 


SWEND TRUNDSEN’S SONS, 

Swend Trunsden had two sons, 
fine handsome men, and both of 

eat importance in the kingdom. 
Eskild was a soldier, bold and daring, 
but haughty, cruel, and stained wi 
the grossest vices. His brother 
Swend, on the contrary, was Bishop 
of Viborg, and a good and pious no- 
bleman, Observing Eskild’s evil 
disposition and daily misdeeds, hé 
thought that such would bring him to 
no good end, and therefore entreated 
him in the most pressing manner, to 
reform, and to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. But Eskild would not con- 
sent, until his brother had promised 
to accompany him. Bishop Swend 
prepared himself for this fatiguing 
journey, rather than his brother, 
whom he tenderly loved, should fall 
into the claws of Satan. When they 
had reached the river Jordan, they 
went together into a little church, 
called Paternoster church, where 
they prayed, and then dipped them- 
selves in the sacred flood. But just 
after they had received the sacrament, 
Eskild was seized with so violent a 
sickness, that he gave up the ghost 
on the spot. Bishop Swend was 
heartily rejoiced at this, because he 
considered it as a manifest sign of 
God’s mercy, and his brother’s sal- 
vation. He fell down upon his knees, 
and entreated God to take him also, 
because he had a great desire to fol- 
low his brother, and to share his hap- 
piness. His wish was granted ; for 
he almost immediately expired in the 
same place. The brothers were en- 
shrined side by side in Paternoster 
church; and whenever pilgrims vis- 
ited the Holy Land from Denmark, 
they offered up their prayers there, 
and made presents to the church. 


SIR ESKE BROCK. 

As Sir Eske Brock, who lived at 
Vemmeltoft, once went through the 
fields cracking his whip,a hat sudden- 
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ly fell upon the ground before him ; 
he caused his servant to pick it up, 
and then placed it on his own head. 
But no sooner was it there, than he 
became invisible ; he then tried it on 
the servants, and whoever wore the 
hat, was seen by none of the others. 
The knight was overjoyed at his 
ay and carried it home with 

im. Presently a bareheaded boy 
came to the gate, and desired to 
speak to Sir Eske Brock, and when 
the latter appeared, the boy asked 
him for his hat, which, he said, Sir 
Eske had just knocked off his head 


' with his whip ; he offered him a hun- 


dred ducats, and afterwards a thou- 
sand, to restore it, but the knight re- 
fused to do this, knowing the value 
of the hat. At last, when the lad 
swore, that if Sir Eske would give 
him his hat again, none of the chil- 
dren which his newly-married wife 
might in future bear him should ever 
come to want, the nobleman restored 
it, thinking that he was well paid by 
such a promise, But when the lad 
went from the gate, he said “ It is 
true they shall never want food, mo- 
ney, or clothes, for they shall all be 
still-born.” And so, indeed, it came 
to pass, for all the children Sir Eske’s 
wife brought forth were dead before 
they saw the light, so that he died 
the last of his race. 
SIGNELIL AND HABOR,. 
Near Ringsted lies Sigarsted, which 
takes its name from King Sigar, who 
dwelt there. His daughter Signelil 
loved Habor, a warrior 3 and the spot 
is shewn, near Alsted, where the lov- 
ers used to meet. It is now called 
“ Signelil’s walk.? Once, when she 
-and her father were out hunting, they 
ursued a stag across the stream of 
angstrup, where her horse fell be- 


neath her, and her life was in great 
danger; but Habor coming up at 
the critical moment, plunged into the 
water and saved her. Their mutual 
tenderness was at length carried to 
such a pitch, that Habor, disguised 
as a maid servant waited upon Sig- 
nelil, and lay with her every nights 
but ‘Gunvare, Signehl’s nurse “and 
confidante, betrayed the whole pro- 
ceeding to King Sigar. All now be- 
ing discovered, and Habor being 
seized by the king’s men, the two 
lovers vowed to die together. Habor 

was led forth to the “ Gallows-hill,” 
in order to be hanged ; but, just be- 
fore his death, he felt a desire to put 

Signelil’s fidelity to the proof; and 
he therefore entreated the execution- 
ers, that before they dispatched him, 
they would hoist his cloak upon the 
gallows, so that he might thereby sce 
how he himself would hang. In the 
mean time, Signelil cast all her val- 
uables into a deep pit, which is now 
called Signelil’s well; and whence 
arises the saying, that Sigarsted has 
more gold and silver in it than it 
knows of. She then locked herself 
in her bower, and fixed her eyes 
upon the gallows on which Habor 
was to be hanged, But when she 
saw the mantle, she set fire to her 
bower, in the belief that Habor was 
already dead; and when the bower 
and Signelil were burning, Habor, 
who was convinced of her love, al- 
lowed himself to be executed. He 
was afterwards buried in the height 
of Hage. But the accursed nurse 
reaped the just reward of her treach- 
ery ; for Sigar, considering her to be 
the cause of his daughter’s death, 
caused her to be placed in a barrel 
of spikes, and rolled down the Gal- 
lows-hill. 





VARIETIES. 


TO READ INSCRIPTIONS ON COINS. 
if Rasaes following ingenious method 
of ascertaining the devices and 
inscriptions, on medals and coins, 
which have been almost obliterated 
by oxidation, has been communicated 


by Dr Brewster, in his late number 
of the Journal ‘of Science. 

After alluding to the well-known 
fact, that rough surfaces radiate heat 
more freely than polished ones, it 
was inferred by the author, that @ 








similar law prevailed with regard to 
the radiation and reflexion of light ; 
though there is not, perhaps, in all 
cases, a sufficient analogy to warrant 
any decisive opinion on the subject. 
In order to submit this question to 
the test of experiment, the author 

laced some coins, which had been 
partially obliterated in the impression, 
on ared-hot iron,in a darkened room, 
wher the letters of the inscription 
appeared more luminous than the 
other portion of the coin, in conse- 
quence of their oxidated surface ra- 
diating light more powerfully than 
the other parts. By means of nitric 
acid, a rough surface was given to 
one part of the coin, while other parts 
were polished; when the rough parts, 
uniformly, radiated most light from 
the surface, Several coins, which 
were almost entirely obliterated in the 
impression, on being placed upon 
the red-hot iron, were distinctly legi- 
ble in their inscriptions, owing to the 
greater brilliancy of those parts. It 
is, however, necessary that the tem- 
perature of the iron should be, at 
least, at a full red-heat. 

ANECDOTE. 

The following satirical note was 
sent by Louis XIV. along with his 
portrait, to the Prince de Vaudemont: 

“If the opportunities to recom- 
pense your services are more rare 
than I could wish; it is my desire, 
whilst in the expectation of them, to 
give you some mark of my esteem 
and affection. Preserve the portrait 
that I send you, as an assurance of 
my sentiments. ‘The simplicity of 
the present will convince you that it 
is not .a7 intention it should exceed 
its intrinsic value, and, consequently, 
nothing beyond the price at which 
you will estimate it.” 

SINGULAR EASTERN CUSTOM. 

Tn a paper, in Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, by Dr Govan, on 
the Natural History, &c. of the Hima- 
layah Mountains, he statés, while at 
Nahan, which is from 3000 to 3200 
feet above thie level of the sea, and 
Where the Croton is used for fences, 
“Here I first noticed the custom 
which has been frequently observed 
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to prevail in these districts, of laying 
the children to sleep, apparently 
much to their satisfaction, at the com- 
mencing heats, and till the rainy sea- 
son begins, with their heads under 
little rills of the coldest water, direct- 
ed upon them for some hours during 
the hottest part of the day. Here it 
was practised in the case of a life no 
less precious than that of the young 
Rajah of Sirmoor, a boy of about ten 
or twelve years of age,—a sufficient 
evidence of the estimation in which 
the practice is held, It is most come - 
monly, however, followed in the case 
of infants at the breast. The tem- 
perature of the water I have observ- 
ed to be from 46° to 56° and 65°, 
and have only to add, that it seemed 
to me most common in those districts 
which, having a good deal of cold 
weather, are nevertheless subject to 
very considerable summer heats. It 
was a great preservative, the people 
affirmed, against bilious fever, and 
affections of the spleen, during the 
subsequent rainy months.” 


SOLICITATION, 


Come down to the lattice, 
Come down, love, and list, 
When the eve lights her stars 
In the purple of mist ;— 
My heart, like a traveller, 
Long journeying afar, 
Looks up to thy zenith— 
Hope’s beautiful star ! 


I have vows for thy bosom 
To sigh unto truth ; 
I have perilous tales 
Of the bridal of youth ; 
O! come to the lattice, love $ 
Come thee and list, 
When the stars are so brighé 
In the beautiful mist. 
THE EMPEROR LEOPOLD, 
who died in 1704, was most passion» 
ately fond of music, and himself not 
a contemptible composer. Finding 
his end approaching, and having per- 
formed his last religious duties, he 
ordered his band of musicians to be 
admitted to his presence, and calmly 
expired ‘in the midst of a concert. 
CHA LANG KAE} A CHINESE DINNER. 
On the 19th June, Mr Haki, a most 
respectable Chinese merchant of Lon- 


don, entertained all the European 
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merchants, as well as the military of- 
ficers of the settlement, with a grand 
cha lang kae. The choice and lux- 
uriant viands, selected by him, were 
entirely a la mode Chinoise ; anda 
better or more abundant table we 
bave never seen, even at a cha lang 
kae in Canton. The bird-nest soup 
was admirable, as well as the six other 
soups of mutton, frogs, and duck liv- 
er. We could not but partake of al- 
most the whole of the dishes, and we 
did ample justice to an excellent 
hasher made of stewed elephants’ 
tails, served up with sauce of lizards’ 
eggs. We also noticed particularly 
that some French gentlemen present 
seemed to eat, with particular gout, 
of a stewed porcupine, served up in 
the green fat of a turtle ; the beech 
de mar was excellent, as well as the 
fish maws served up with sea-weed. 
There was also a dish novel to the 
party, and we have only seen it, 
once, at the great kinqua feast in 
Canton; the expense of this dish, 
alone, was estimated at 200 dollars ; 
it consisted of a platter-full of snipes’ 
eyes, garnished round with peacocks’ 
combs, and, it is said, was the most de- 
licious and delicate viand ever tasted. 
NEW PIECE OF ARTILLERY. 

A Report was read, at a late Meet- 
ing of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, on certain experiments made 
at Brest, on the effects of a new kind 
of Artillery invented by a M. Paix- 
ham. ‘The piece (canon a bombes), 
of which trial was made, had a bore 
eight inches in diameter. The ob- 
ject fired at was an old vessel of 80 
guns ; each discharge caused such in- 
jury as would entirely have disabled 
t from continuing in action. The 
fire of the new piece, charged with 
ten pounds of powder, was much su- 
perior to that of a thirty-six pounder, 
having a charge of twelve pounds of 
powder, at similar angles. ‘The Com- 
mission who witnessed the experi- 
ments were unanimous as to the ad- 
vantages which would be produced 
by the adoption of this new piece of 
artillery in the defence of places, and 
in floating batteries placed at the en- 
trance of harbours. They were also 
of opinion that, ultimately, they would 
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be introduced on board yessels with- 
out inconvenience, and thus have the 
effect of establishing a sort of equili- 
brium between vessels of different 
dimensions, 

IMITATION CHINA INK. 

Dissolve six parts of isinglass in 
twice their weight of boiling water ; 
and one part of Spanish liquorice in 
two parts of water, Mix the two so- 
lutions while warm, and incorporate 
them, by a little at a time, with one 
part of the finest ivory black, using 
a spatula for the purpose. When 
the mixture has been perfectly made, 
heat it in a water-bath till the water 
is nearly evaporated ; it will then 
form a paste, to which any desired 
form may be given, by moulding it 
as usual, ‘The colour and goodness 
of this ink will bear a comparison 
with the best China or Indian ink, 

TO DYE IVORY SCARLET. 

Make a ley of wood ashes, of which 
take two quarts ; pour it in a pan up- 
on a pound of Brazil wood ; to this 
add two pounds of copper filings and 
one pound of alum: boil the whole 
half an hour, then take it off and let 
it stand ; into this put the ivory, and 
the longer it continues in this liquor 
the redder it will be. The same 
process and dye will do for bone, and 
will make either of a fine coral red. 

FOR ALLOYING COPPER FOR SHIPS. 

fu order to increase the tenacity 
of pure copper, to render it more fi- 
brous, and to prevent the common 
effects of sea-water upon it, Mr Mush- 
et has taken out a patent, in England, 
for the following process :— 

“ He mixes with the copper, as an 
alloy, regulus of zinc, in the propor- 
tion of two ounces of zinc to 100lbs. 
weight of copper ; or two ounces of 
block or grain tin ; or four ounces of 
regulus of antimony ; or eight ounces 
of regulus of arsenic, in the same 
quantity of copper. Or, instead of 
employing these substances alone in 
the above-mentioned proportions, to 
100lbs. of copper he proposes to add 
half an ounce of regulus of zinc, half 
an ounce of grain or block tin, one 
ounce of regulus of antimony, and 
two ounces of regulus of arsenic. 





